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THE GIPSY-CAMP. 


One autumnal evening, while traveling through Lincoln- 
shire, I halted at a lonely inn, which stood at least three 
miles from the nearest village. There was something 
peculiarly remarkable in its solitariness, situated on a 
long, broken line of rugged hills, called the cliffs, and 
beautifully relieved by sweeping woods, extending 
far as the eye could measure. Below, spread a fertile 
valley dotted with kine and sheep, while in the distance 
rose a spire, as if looking upon the silent sky. At inter- 
vals, the cold boom of a passing-bell smote my ear, broken 
by the low tones of ring-doves, that cooed from the neigh- 
boring woods. 


There is an awful calmness in the dim-striding hours of, 


twilight, amid the hush of darkening trees; the stealthy 
gliding of a fox, the rustle of an affrighted hare, or the 
whurring of a startled pheasant, in my mind, always adds 
to the loneliness of the time and scenery, as if they seem- 
ed conscious that the unwelcome foot of man had no right 
to intrude upon their solitude. As I wandered on in the 
dreary stillness of a grassy lane that abruptly separated 
two mighty woods, J was surprised, by seeing in the dis- 
tance, the ruddy glare of an immense fire, which cast its 
red light upon the variegated foliage. While hesitating 
whether to proceed or return, the rich swell of mingled 
voices came floating on the air in sweetest harmony;—the 
stilly night, the echoing woods, the murmuring of a brook, 
were all in beautiful accord, and sank deeply into my soul, 
like mysterious music which fancy hears alone in dreams. 
‘The song ceased, and a merry peal of laughter followed 
the chorus; then it died away in faint echoes among the 
distant hills. As I neared the cheerful fire which illumin- 
ed the dusky scenery far around, I could perceive various 
figures moving toand fro, or standing in dark relief before 
its crimson light. { 

Mine host had cautioned me against wandering too far, 
as a gang of gipsies had encamped somewhere in the 
neighborhood. ‘If,’ said he, “‘yo get among them chaps, 
an happen to hev any muny on yo, they’ll hev it afore yo 
know where yo are. They’re rum fellows; one dosent 
deny ’em ought, cos if they axe for any mandero’ thing, 
an we’ll not give ’em it, it’s allos wos for us i’ th’ end; 
but there’s some good ens among ’em, an when they hev 
muny, they spend it as free as rain. I wonder where the 
devil they allos pick up sich a lot o’ pretty lasses; I think 
th’ wenches must be mad to leav their humes, an gue wi’ 
them, sleeping i’ camps, in woods, and lanes, as they 
du.” 

There is a wild freedom in the unstudied motions of the 
gipsies, which I greatly admire, an untamed lordliness in 
their erect deportment, nowhere met with in the busy 
city. They are seen to advantage but in the solitude of 
grassy lanes and silent heaths. They have always an 
eye to the romantic, erecting their camps in situations the 
most beautiful; the wind-shaded glen, the hawthorn- 
screened hollow, or the oak-sheltered corner of a common, 
is to them, a welcome home. 

The way in which I should first introduce myself to 
these wild denizens of the forest was far more difficult to 
me than if I had been compelled to enter into the pre- 
sence of my monarch; I knew they shunned the haunts 
of men that they might enjoy more freedom, and would 
look suspiciously on an intruder like myself. I was not 
a stranger to their habits; fur when a boy, hungry and 
weary with bird-nesting, I have fearlessly entered their 
camps, partaken of their food, played with their children, 
rode upon their dogs and donkeys, or buried myself be- 
neath their tent-blankets. I was now a man, and came 
as an observer, yet no less resolute to mould myself to 
their ways, throw aside all restraint and be as happy as 
circumstances would allow. 

**You’ve been very merry,” said I, approaching the 
large stick fire and lighting a cigar. Thedeep and angry 
salutation of watch-dogs was the only answer to my re- 
mark; until a few kicks, and “lay down, Lounger, Snap, 
and Guider!”’ had he effect of soothing the stout and 
faithful defenders, who still continued growling, as if dis- 
satisfied with the terms of peace. 

‘* Vase, sir, we’re not often sad,” replied a lovely, sun- 
burnt girl; “will you sitdown?” J sat down beside her 
upon @ bundle of stray; but not without receiving a 








searching glance from a young man, who was busily em- 
ployed in carving the head of an immense stick. 

‘* Have you got any pipes, old friend!” ‘The man whom 
I addressed had knelt down several times before the fire, 
to light a short pipe, which appeared to contain very little 
tobacco.—*‘ Yes,” was the reply, ‘* plenty, but very little 
backer.” 1 then produced a large pouch full, and bade all 
partake who chose; and setting the example, by throwing 
my cigar into the fire and seizing a short black pipe. 
While we sat smoking around the cheering blaze of a 
crackling fire, with the deep blue midnight for a canopy, 
and the stars hung above for chandeliers, I sha]l endeavor 
to make my readers better acquainted with my companions, 
and their residence. The three tents stood inthe shape of 
a triangle, each entrance fronting the fire. They were 
erected after the manner in which carrier carts are tilted; 
in the centre flamed a large fire, and around, for the space 
of eight or ten feet, were bottles or sheaves of straw 
placed for seats. This was barricaded to the height of 
four or five feet; huge stakes were driven down for sup- 
porters, and covered with long grass and reeds, of which 
plenty grew in the adjacent woods; the shattered trees 
that grew near, plainly showed from what quarter the 
stakes and fuel came. There was a siight curtaining 
which divided the outer work and a tent; this, too, was 
covered in with grass and weeds, and appeared to form a 
distinct couch from the rest. ‘The cackle of cocks and 
hens often arose from some of the outer works, and I once 
fancied the distinct grunt of a pig; but deemed it wise to 
ask no questions. ‘The faces of sun-burnt children emerg- 
ed at times from their dirty blankets; but they no sooners 
met my glance than they were again invisible. In the 
centre sat a dark, tall, thin, aged woman, busily engaged 
in watching the progress of three skinned hedgehogs, 
which she was frying for supper; there seemed to be no 
lack of lard in her frying-pan ; no doubt, fortune-telling 
had drawn that from some well-fed farmer's substantial 
pantry. An old man, whose face was familiar to me, sat 
apart with folded arins, the flickering flames at intervals 
lighting his olive forehead, which was deeply furrowed 
with care; [ had seen him about eight years betore; he 
had then a young woman with him, whom he called his 
wife; but I had heard that she had absconded with his 
only son. I thought once his eagle eye penetrated my 
thoughts, and as our eyes met, his ridgy brow contracted; 
but in another moment, all again was darkly calm: as yet 
he had not uttered one word. 

Three dark-eyed young women sat together at the en- 
trance of the largest tent. One whose hair fell on her 
olive shoulders, dark as the longest night, was rocking her 
beautiful form like a blooming flower pressed by the pas- 
sing breeze. She chaunted some wild notes, nor ceased 
until the naked infant upon her knee closed its little bright 
eyes in soothing sleep; the other two sat smoking, and 
throwing green branches upon the fire, as others fell down 
in ruddy embers. Apart from these sat a blue-eyed girl, 
fair as the mountain-daisy; her white fingers seemed buri- 
ed among her chesnut ringlets, and sorrow had settled on 
her interesting features; she made a sign which I could 
not understand; but I fancied that we had been acquaint- 
ed; her face seemed to rise before me like the dim recol- 
lection of a distant dream. One man, whose athletic 
form would have done no discredit to Hector, lay stretch- 
ed out at the entrance of the camp, playing with the dogs, 
who in returfi showed their affection by licking his face, 
which was not one of the cleanest; two other daring 
young fellows I had despatched to the inn (which was 
near upon four miles distant) with a written order for ale 
and liquors. 

‘They are a long time before they bring you drink,” 
said I, jocosely; ‘I hope they have not got murdered on 
the road.” 

“It is na two or three, as could either murder or fright- 
en Israel and Jonathan,” replied the young mother; * be- 
side, they’ve got Guider with em, and he can tear any 
man down.” 

At the mention of murder; the old man who sat in the 
shadow of his tent blanket, involuntarily shuddered; a- 
gain our eyes met. This was too much; he arose, threw 
his pipe angrily in the fire, and left thé camp bare-headed. 

‘‘ The spirit is in Black Boswell again,” whispered the 
old woman, as she continued mashing some potatoes in a 
bow]; ‘‘ he often arises from his tent at midnight, when he 
thinks we are all asleep, and hurries down the fox-heath, 


: 





where he will walk backwards and forwards before an old 
blasted pine. We have watched him unperceived for 
hours; he has never been happy since Mary ran away 
with his son Nash.—Heigho!”’ This information was re- 
ceived in silence by us all, saving the young mother, who 
shook her head and exclaimed—* All can’t be right!”— 
Much talk occurred, and speculations were hazarded on 
Black Boswell, till Israel and Jonathan arrived laden 
with victuals and drink. 

** Well,” I interrogated, “ what did the old landlord say!” 

**Q! he only told us to keep sober, and said as he need’nt 
sit up on yo, as this drink would last us till the cock 
crow’d and longer.” 

** Where is Black Boswell ?’’ exclaimed Israel, sharply. 

** Gone to the heath,” wasthe answer. 

‘* What, the devil, can’t he never make himself comfort- 
able? it’s a fad heart as never rejoices; he must be fetch’d.”’ 

** But who'll fetch him?’ interrogated the old beldame. 
**Not I! not 1!” was echoed from every lip bit mine and 
the blue-eyed lass’s. 

** How far is itto the heath ?” 

‘** About a mile,” was the answer; “it opens at the end 
of these woods.” ‘ 

* Well!” said I, “if any of you dare go with me, Til * 
try to persuade the old man to return.” 

‘*Go with him Vinah,” said the old woman, “ you have 
less to fear than any one of ’em.” The fair girl arose, 
don’d her red cloak and round straw hat; and away we 
went, arm-in-arm, while Lounger ran barking before us. 

We wandered on in silence, until the camp was hidden 
from our sight by an abrupt turning between the woods-—a 
silence which neither of us felt inclined to break. This 
continued until we came opposite a fine open glade, through 
which the moonlight streamed like a flood of transparent 
silver, which was beautifully contrasted by the darkening 
forest trees, retaining their unbroken gloominess. 

‘* What a delightful country thisis!” I exclaimed; there 
only wants a rolling river, like the Trent through yon 
distant heath, to make this wild scene a romantic retreat.”’ 

**Do you know the Trent?” interrogated my fair com- 
panion, timidly. 

** No better than you do, Lavina, or as I should say, Vi- 
nah; for so it seems you choose to be called in the gipsy- 
camp.” ‘The moon now shone full upon her beautiful face; 
she blushed deeply; then stood like a tranquil statue mo- 
tionless, with her large blue eyes rivetted on the grass.— 
I proceeded :— 

**T little deemed, Lavina, when I last saw you a sweet, 
innocent girl, leaving the village school, that our next 
meeting would be in a gipsy’scamp. It is not my busi- 
ness to inquire what ill-fated passion has compelled you to 
leave your parents and join these wanderers; but I shall be 
afraid to look on your dear father and mother again, lest 
that I should find them broken-hearted.” 

She withdrew her arm from mine with all the pride of 
injured innocence, and looking intently upon my face, 
while tears chased each other down her crimson cheeks, 
replied: 

**] am still innocent; it was my parents who compelled 
me to this, by nearly forcing me to wed with a man whom 
I abhor. Had I taken up my residence in any town, I 
should soon have been discovered—it is only in the solitude 
of these woods that I can shun the only man I really hate, 
You ought to be the last to feel astonished at my being ac- 
quainted with gipsies; it was you who first led me to their 
tent, when I rainbled with your Mary throughthe scroggs, 
I have been familiar with them from childhood. They 
would sooner perish one by o han any harm should be- 
fal me. 1 whispered old Abi¥ail who you were; but her 
keen eye had recognized you at the first glance. { have 
only been with them two days—I am far from feeling 
comfortable—I have slept in that small tent which is div:- 
ded from the rest—the three faithful dogs have been my 
centinels; they are attached to me from my constantly 
feeding them wltenever they passed our door. I would 
sooner marry witha gipsy than that wretch who ever, 
haunted me like a spirit until I found freedom by flight.” 

** You say, Lavina, that I alone am censurable for first 
making your acquaintance with these gipsies. {1 was 
then but a mere boy, ill-calculated to judge of any conse- 
quences; I feel your situation acutely. JYou kmaow—you 
always knew—that, next to my dear ho is now in 
heaven, you are nearest my heart.” - 












* And am J yet?” she murmured, ; 
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«* Yet!” I answered, “and ever shal] be if such be your 
wish.” She lifted her dear eyes towards heaven, and ex- 
claiming, “‘ Thank God! I am happy,” fainted upon my 
bosom. Several minutes elapsed before she recovered, 
and ere we had walked much further, she spoke and look- 
ed like a different being. The clouds of sadness had left 
her beautiful face, and were replaced by smiling happi- 
ness. 

We had now reached that expansive heath, over which 
tpe full moon poured her cloudless fight with uninterrupt- 
ed splendor. Scarce a tree arose to form a shadow; all 
appeared an illimitable scene of softest light, save where) 
the ends of the woods stretched along on each hand.| 
They alone were in shade. I now perceived Black Bos-| 
well, walking rapidly to and fro within the space of ten) 
or fifteen yards. His long matted hair was uplifted by 
the night-wind, and waved about his aged head like dead 
grass on a ruinedtower. At this time his aria were up- 
lifted, as if he addressed some invisible being in passion-| 
ate language—then, again, they were folded upon his bo-| 
som, and his face turned towards the ground.—till that, 
lonely blasted pine appeared the spot towards which all) 
his feelings were diawn. I bade Lavina follow me into 
the wood, but above all things not to let the dog escape. 
I purposed making a short circuit that we might come 
out opposite the withered tree. After some difficulty| 
ariaing from the close-woven underwood and armed briars, | 
we reached the hedge-side before which Boswell was| 
striding in all the despair of a demon. 

We heard him moan deeply, as if a thousand convulsing| 
tortures tore his bosom asunder. At intervals he mutter-| 
ved dark words, which sounded on our ears like indistinct} 
thunder; at length his feelings were aroused to their) 
highest pitch; then he exclaimed— 

“Tis past! "tis past! The deed is done; it can never; 
be recalled. A wife—a son—both gone!—O! my deeds! 
are black—ah! did ye call, Mary! Nash! no, no! they 
will call no more. That frightful tree—those blasted 
arms bend over me like an accusing witness.—O! what a 
hell of eternal torture boils within me. Would that this 
night were the last I had to live; I will confess my crime. 
I will—no! no! to be hung amid the hissing scott's of the 
unfeeling multitude, I cannot!—I would not hang my poor 
dog Lounger.” At the mention of his name the noble 
dog sprang through the hedge, and in a moment was at 
his master’s feet. This was a signal for us to retire: we 
made our way through the entangled boughs, and again 
entering the heath, approached the miserable old man. 
We met him with affected glee although our hearts felt| 
heavy. When we solicited him to return, he answered us 
in words gentle and submissive as a child,— 

** Yes,” said he, ‘Ill go with you, and try to feel hap- 
py; many days have rolled over since I was.” 

We each took hold of one arm, and walked with him. 
Reflection had given him eloquence. ©, how his remarks 
made my heart bleed. He spoke of the folly of yielding 
to headetrong passions, which caused us to execute in one 
rash moment what a whole eternity could never recal; of 
the direful effects of jealousy, which left nothing in its 
track but desolation; of the misery which ensued from 
those who married unequal in theirages. As he proceed- 
ed, the big tears trickled down his care-furrowed cheeks. 
We had by this time reached the camp; the bottle passed 
merrily round, and every eye seemed lighted with joy, 
saving the old man’s: he sat apart in silent meditation. 
The old woihan told her best tales: the gipsy girls sang 
their sweetest songs, while their lovers or husbands took 
up the chorus; the raven flew croaking above our heads; 
the startled owl! hooted at our midnight merriment; and 
the echoing woods again responded the immortal ballads 
of Robin Hood and Chevy Chase. After the merry din 
had a little subsided 1 was requested to sing. 

“Come, then,’ said old Abigail, ‘let’s have one of 
your own melancholy songs; for I have heard say that ye 
have made a many on the death of poor Mary; Heaven 
rest her soul!”’ 

Vinah, too, solicited; and every ragged callant would 
hear anything but no. I sat opposite the old man, on 
whom a fearful change had within the last hour been visi- 
ple. erie i whispered one to the other, and the 








men regafmed him with superstitious fear. I felt curious 
to mark ti® effect that my singing would produce on his 
desponding feelings. dae a full glass in his hand, 
but as 1 proceeded, let it res® upon his knee untasted. All 
around sat listening in death-like silence, as I thus coin- 
menced:— 


Wave on, thou dark green aged thora 
In solemn silence wave; 

Beneath thy shade we mect no more. 
My Mary 's in ber grave. 

Come, Death, and bear ine to her tom), 
Beside yon wood crown'd hill; 

Wave on, thou dark green aged thorn, 
Thy shadows turn me chill. 


“Ww “is the matter, Boswell!” interrogated Abigail. 
The néat with his eyes turned towards Heaven; 
his hands shook like the trembling water-flag. ‘‘Nothing, 








nothing!” he murmured; “sing on.” 





Shine on, ye bright-sky-cradled stars, 
Ye bring to mind her eyes, 
And oft have shone on her pale cheek 
When no moon walked the skies; 
Sing on, thou lonely nightingale— 
Oh, how thou mak'st me thrill! 
Thou sang so wien my Mary lived, 
I hear thee and turn chill. 


Weep on, ye sweet bell-folded flowers, 
I love those tears ye shed; 
It is not dew that gems your eyes; 
©, no!—ye know she’s dead: 
Altho’ ye sigh not deep like me, 
Ye silently instil 
A lesson of sad speechless grief— 
I read it and turn chill. 


Wave on, thou dark green aged thorn, 
Near thee we last did part, 

Her last deep sigh was near thy shade—- 
But thou wilt break my heart. 

I shiver 'neath the breath of night, 
That pipes so cold and shrill; 

Wave on, thou dark green aged thorn, 
Thy shadow turns me chill. 

As the last words trembled on my tongue, the old man 
fell from his seat. His iron frame seemed convulsed with 
internal agony; his eyes glared wildly on all around—his 
hour had come!—*‘ Ha, ha!” said he, ‘‘are they here!— 
stay, Mary—Nash, do not frown so—wait! wait!—I knew 
ye would come!—Abigail! Israel! (they bent over him) 
bury me—on—on the heath—it’s night—the tree’s shadow, 
the fatal pine, not on the other side. They—lie there— 
at twelve.—O, God! for ” He gave another deep 
gasp, and all was over—the old man had gone to his last 
account. Lavina lay senseless before the camp fire;—all 
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nothing was visible through the gloom but the white linen 
that enshrouded the dead. Then, again, the glancing 
lightning unveiled the slow-moving group; still we pres- 
sed forward. Although the thunder growled out his fune- 
ral hymn, and the red flashes were his torch-bearers, not 
one, saving Lavina, appeared to quail. ‘They laid him 
down softly in his damp grave. There was no hollow 
sound when the earth was thrown upon his coffinless 
corse;—no priest mumbled the cold ceremony for the dead; 
—nothing but sighs and tears was his requium. ‘here 
they rest upon that Jonely heath—the murderer and the 
murdered. ‘The blasted pine is alone their monument! 
Last summer I took my dear wife, Lavina, to visit its soli- 
tudes. No trace remained, saving the lonely tree, to tell 
of what had been. Upon their silent graves bloomed a 
thousand purple heath-bells; the merry birds filled the 
surrounding woods with music. the wild bee flew murmur- 
ing from flower to flower. We wandered in silence up 
the grassy lane, over which the disturbing wheels but 
seldom pass; all was tranquil as if the foot of man never 
invaded its solitude. No sign—no trace remained to 
point out the ever-remembered Gipsy-Camp.—English 
Magazine. 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


PHYSICAL AND MATERIAL DESCRIPTION OF 
THE CONTINENT OF AMERICA. 
America, or the New World, separated by the immense 





and tempestuous Atlantic Ocean to the east, and by the 


was tumult—the dogs howled, and seemed conscious he |, vast Pacific Ocean to the west, is a continent which in its 
was no more. ‘The children had arisen from their straw ‘length extends nearly from one pole to the other; it joins 


couches, and mingled with the mournful group—naked and 
sorrowful. 


| 


jon of the north by terrestrial roots, or ice which never 


thaws, and approaches that of the south at the distance of 


Daylight already crimsoned the east, as Lavina and 1|\35 degrees. This vast continent, which experiences all 


took our departure from this melancholy scene. 
mised to be at the old man’s interment before midnight, 
and wandered with aching hearts from the gipsies’ camp. 

I arose about noon considerably refreshed, and bade the 
servant call Lavina. While we were dining in the par- 
lor of the inn, a healthy-looking old farmer put up his 
horse and came in. 

** Well, what news?” said my inquisitive host. 

**Nothing, very particular,” replied the farmer; ‘as I 
rode past tite wood-end this morning, I saw two gipsies 
very busy digging a grave.” 

** Hey!” exclaimed my host, laying down his knife and 
fork, and staring in astonishment, ‘hey! why thev been 
modering sombody.” 

**Not exactly so, neither,” said the farmer; ‘‘ Black 
Boswell’s dead.” 

‘* Black Boswell dead!’”? echoed mine host and hostess, 
‘*why you dunt say su!” 

**] have said so,” replied the farmer, smiling: ‘* dead o 
not, they’re going to bury him upon suspicion.” ; 

Mine host heard not this Jast remark; he sat looking 
with vacant eye upon his plate, and kept repeating in va- 
rious tones—** Black Boswell dead, whoiver thote he wud 
die!” 

The waiting-maid, who came in during the consterna- 
tion which the news created, had borne the tidings into the 
kitchen. Nothing was heard within the house but * Black 
Boswell's dead!” 

At twilight we again set out for the gipsy-camp. 
Lavina appeared rather alarmed at the thought of wit- 
nessing the solemn ceremony. The moon was only visi- 
ble at intervals, owing to the large masses of dark clouds 
which were sailing rapidly towards the west; everything 
around foreboded an approaching storm; that deep hollow 
murmur, which is a certain herald, was heard in the 
woods, and before we reached the camp a smart shower 
had commenced, ushered in by the faint sounds of distant 
thunder. 
lighted even the dark recesses of the wood; and a loud 
peal of thunder burst forth, causing the earth to shake 
beneath our feet. All nature appeared agitated. Peal 
followed peal, without cessation, saving those moments 
when the whole atmosphere appeared one mass of sheeted 
fire. By the time we reached the camp the rain poured 
down in torrents, and sounded through the dreary woods 
like the distant roar of the wind-lifted ocean. 

We entered the camp without exciting the slightest 


We pro-| 
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The air was close and sultry; a vivid flash | 





these seasons, is divided into two very distinct masses, 
which are only joined by a circuitous and very narrow 
isthmus. It is probable that the perpetual undulation of 
the waves and the alternate efforts of the two opposed 
oceans, would have long since broken through this nar- 
row barrier, and mixed and united their waters, if this 
narrow arm of land was not supported in its foundation by 
a strong chain of mountains, which regularly follows its 
circuit. The mountains are nothing more than the con- 
tinuation of a famous chain, the longest, the most elevat- 
ed, and the least interrupted that we know of; they are 
the Andes or Cordilleras, which begin in Patagonia, at 
the point of the southern hemisphere, stretching from 
south to north through the whole of its extent, following 
the windings of the isthmus of Panama, penetrating into 
,the northern continent, till they at last lose themselves 
‘towards the north, in countries which we are not at all 
|acquainted with. Their summit is covered with an eter- 
jnal snow, even under the burning arch of the torrid zone, 
where we may, by climbing, at no great distance meet 
with four seasons, placed, as it were, one above the other. 
|Chimborazo, the most elevated point of these mountains, 
\is 6,6U0 yards, which is 1,600 yards higher than Mount 
| Blanc, the highest mountain of the eastern hemisphere. 





| Such are the famous Andes which may be looked upon as 


\the principal basis upon which the frame of the New 
World rests; the extent of which is principally in length. 
—To the left we see they form a barrier against the at- 
tacks of the South Sea, to the right they serve as a point 
of support to the land pressed upon by the Atlantic; the 
branches which proceed from their centre, and more or 
less extensive, serve to give them that solidity necessary 
for one of the pillars of the world. From time to time, 
accidental torrents fall from these mountains towards the 
west, and are more than sufficient for the wants of the 
sandy and barren coasts of Peru and Chili; in certain 
parts of which it never rains, by one of these phenomena 
which have constantly and successfully occupied the at- 
tention of naturalists. ‘Towards the east, on the contrary, 
the Andes give birth toa multitude of sources, which fer- 
tilize immense countries, increase in their course, and pre- 
sent at their mouths the largest rivers on the earth. But 
as we enjoy no blessing in this world unaccompanied by 
its inconvenience, if the Andes contribute to the stability 
of the whole American continent, it is at the expense of 
the parts immediately adjacent, of which they are the 
Scourge, by the frequent earthquakes occasioned by the 





notice. All appeared unconscious of the elemental din by || S¥terraneous fire compressed under these enormous mas- 
which they were surrounded. Where but the previous |) S®5: there are very few Spanish possessions which have 
night had ‘crackled ‘the cheering fire, was laid the corse, ||©t been already more than once destroyed since their 
upon a rugged bier of green boughs. All, saving the | foundation. 


head, was stitched up in a white hnen. Around were 
seated the mourners, in various positions, all chanting 
some low, lone melancholy dirge, which I did not under- 
stand. ‘he children had been despatched early to rest on 
this occasion; the powerful mastiffs lay quietly, as if they, 
too. felt a portion of that sorrow which encompassed all. 

** Abigail,” said I, (she lifted up her head, but made me 
no answer.) ‘It will be midnight by the time we reach 
the heath.” 

All arose insilence. The bier was borne by four of the 
men, the rest followed in death-like stillness. At times 


— 


| 
| 





Bounparies.—America is bounded on the north by the 
eternal ices of the pole, on the east by the great Atlantic 
Ocean, onthe west by the great Pacific Ocean, and on the 
south by the Southern Ocean. 

Movuntarns.—The prolongation of the Cordilleras, in 
the northern hemisphere of America, gives several branch- 
'es, whose direction runs always north and south.—Among 
|these branches, two are particularly remarkable by their 

elevation and the course of the waters which they deter- 

mine; the one under the name of Alaches or Allegheny 

mountains, stretches along the eastern coast, and deter- 
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mines, by its bend to the right, the course of the waters 
into the Atlantic Ocean, and the left into the Mississippi; 
the other under the name of the Yellow mountains, 
stretches along the western coast, making the waters to 
the left fall into the Pacific Ocean. and those to the right 
again into the Mississippi, which is thus the bottom of an 
immense valley, where a prodigious quantity of water 
flows from the two bends which we have described. 

Istumusses.—Of Panama or Darien, which joins the 
two continents of America, it is only 60 miles broad from 
Panama to Porto-Bello. At anchor inthis port we may, 
from the top of the masts, see the South Sca over the 
neck of land: yet how many miles, a vessel is obliged to 
sail, in order to reach this short distance. 

IsLanps.—Newfoundland; famous for the cod-fishery, 
which is so abundant here; the island of St. John, Rhode 
Island, called the terrestrial paradise of the United States, 
the Bermudas, the Archipelago of Bahama, or Lucayes. 

The great Antilles. which are very numerous, and oc- 
cupied by different European nations; the French possess 
Martinico, which isthe capital of it, and the military ar- 
senal St. Lucie, Guadaloupe, and Tobago. 

The English possess Barbadoes, St. Christopher, Anti- 
gua, Dominica, St. Vincent, Grenada, and ‘Trinidad, 
which they obtained from the Spaniards in the war, 1801. 

The Danes have St. Thomas and Santa Cruz, and the 
Dutch, St. Eustatia and Curacoa. 

All these Antille Islands, which are likewise called 
the Carribees and Sugar Islands, and which the sailors 
divide into Windward and Leeward Islands, form among 
themselves, taken in a mass, the circumference of a cir- 
cular arch, proceeding from the point of Florida, as far as 
the mouth of the Oronoko. They produce sugar, coffee, 
and indigo, in abundance. 

The Falkland, or Malouine Isles, towards the South- 
east extremity of South America, nearly brought ona 
war between England and Spain in 1770. 

Terra del-Fuego, which, with the continent, forms the 
famous strait of Magellan; Staten land, which with Terra 
de]-Fuego, forms that of La Marie; Juan Fernandez, and 
the Gallopago islands. 

Exrent.—F rom the 80th degree of north latitude to 
the 55th south, and from the 37th degree of longitude west 
of Paris, to the 170th, being about 9,000 miles long, 3,600 
in its greatest breadth. 

Laxes.—No part of the globe offers the quantity of 
soft water, or the number of lakes, which we remark in 
North America; in the known part only we meet with an 
uninterrupted chain, which leads from the most westerly 
part to the sea; some of them are of immense extent; the 
following is their order from west to east, accompanied UF 
the number of acres of water which they contain: 


Lake of the Woods, “1,133,800 


Lake Rainy, 165,200 
Lake Superior, which is more than 1500 


round miles, 21,953,700 

Lake Huron, 5,009,920 
Lake Michigan, 10,288,000 
-Lake St. Clair, 89,500 
¢Lake Erie, 2,252,800 
Lake Ontario, 2,290,000 
Lake Champlain, 500,000 


Rivers.—Of the four parts of the world America pre- 
sents the largest and greatest number of rivers; we must 
neglect a great many here which would hold first rank in 
any but our territory. 

The river St. Lawrence rises from the Lake Ontario, 
receives a great many rivers, has a tide and is navigable 
for more than 450 miles from its mouth, which is 60 miles 
across. The Connecticut, the Hudson, the Delaware, the 
Potomac, and seyeral other rivers, pass through the United 
States, and empty themselves into the Atlantic Ocean; 
they are, for the most part, very deep, and admirable for 
navigation. 

The Mississippi, one of the greatest rivers in the world: 
it runs more than 4500 miles, receives a prodigious num- 
ber of other fine and large-rivers, among which are to the 
left of the Mississippi, and to the right of the Illinois and 
Ohio, being formed or increased by a great number of 
very fine rivers, such as the Allegheny, the Scioto, the 
Miamies, Kentucky, the Wabash, Cumberland, the Ten- 
nessce, &c. The Mississippi, by the numerous rivers 
which it receives, communicates, or very nearly, with the 
iakes of Canada, and presents the longest, and most use- 
ful communications of the globe; it empties itself, by se- 
veral mouths, into the Gulf of Mexico, below New Or- 
leans. 

The Oronoko, one of the greatest and finest rivers of 
South America. 

The river Amazon, likewise called sometimes Marganon; 
one of the finest and largest rivers of the globe; it is 
more than 5400 in length, and presents more than 3000 
navigable miles. It receives a multitude of other rivers, 
such as the Negro, the Madeira, the Tocantin, &c. 

The celebrated Rio de la Plata, formed by the three 
great rivers of Parana, throws itself with such impetuo- 
sity into the sea, that it retains its softness for several 


“<> 


-’ SKETCHES OF ITALY. 


The correspondent of the Journal of Commerce, whose 
pen pourtrays better to the mind, than ever did artist’s 
pencil to the eye, is now at Rome. His last letter is dated 
February 10, 1834. The following is an extract. 


‘‘At the close of the last letter we were at Malo, a 
sweet place, from whence we retired from the coast, and 
ascended the mountains, which are both wild and beauti- 
ful.—On the tops and sides are not many trees or shrubs. 
A scanty vegetation supports a few flocks of sheep and 
goats, under the care of shepherds, who give a woeful 
idea of Tytyrus, sub legmine fagi. ‘A shepherd is a pic- 
ture of Robinson Crusoe without his umbrella. He is 
clothed in skins, with the hair or wool outward; he has a 
pole, or sumetimes a gun in his hand, and in the late 
years, the shepherds were occasional robbers, as they al- 
ways have been in the East. A shepherd is at a short 
distance a living Satyr.—It is an idle life, and therefore 
the poets, being an idle race, have praised it; and in truth 
it has some attraction for men whose souls expand to- 
wards inanimate objects,—who love mountains and 
streams like Wordsworth,—who find ‘‘sermons in stones 
and good in everything.” ‘These hinds, ignorant and 
rude as they seem, are probably as respectable in the 
scale of men,as the shepherds that Virgil drew his pret- 
ty pictures from. In the time of Virgil the husbandmen 
and pastoral people of Italy were half of them slaves, as 
much the property of their master as the flocks themselves, 
and had as little mental cultivation as civil rights. This 
road a few years ago was unsafe for travelers who had 
money or had not. If they were unprovided for the rob- 
bers’ occasion, they were carried off captives, and their 
ransom fixed according to their papers or appearance. If 
not ransomed, they were killed on the appointed day, for 
the robbers were men of their word, especially in threats. 
There was no difficulty in this vocation, for the whole po- 
pulation favored those employed in it. This thriving bu- 
siness, was suppressed by great severity, and the roads 
have of late been perfectly safe. In the Pope’s territo- 
ries there was no way found to suppress the evil, but by 
entering into a treaty with the robbers, who surrendered 
on an amnesty and pension. They were well organized 
and bold. ‘They beset in numbers, Lucien’s villa, at 
Frascati, and carried off his secretary, thinking him to be 
the master. He was ransomed at 4000 dollars. The 
villa, though near a populous town, is well placed for such 
an adventure. 
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The people are worthy of their town. vil has 
set-its signet upon their brows; to look at them is to dis-||that Mr. Girard has not, quoad hoc, the least pretensions 
trust them, for they have the expression of both wolf and 
fox. 1 would not have the best of them come too near my 
portmanteau, or jugular. I have never heard, however, ||life; and when he could clutch them no longer, finally 
that they are thieves, but they are murderers fit to stand || parted with them, in the hope and expectation of render- 
by Abaellino, the great Bandit. To steal, is too insipid 
a crime for their moral palate; robbery was their employ-||complish—for as long as his college or the city lasts, so 
ment, and though they dare not follow it, they are no||long. will the memory of his great bequests endure. As 


From Terracina we entered upon the Pontine marshes, 
thirty or forty miles in length. The road is straight and || drinking, the ‘Tarkomans are hospitable; but the very man 
good, lined with aged branching trees. The surface is cov-||who gives you bread in his tent will ng scruple to fall 
ered with the deepest verdure, for warmth and humidity ||upon you when you are beyond its preci 
unite to make it fertile, but it is fatal to human life. In|/hospitality of wandering tribes has be 
the dog-days it is not to be passed by day, with the ut- || poets and others, that it fias become a fashion to talk as it’ 
most speed of horse, without much peril, and by night it |/the virtue existed only among demi-sayages, and a man 
jis fatal. ‘All the infections that the sun sucks up from || who exercises it shall be excused thougf¥he be a thief and 
lfen or bog,” abound in it. Azrael flaps his dark wing||a cut-throat. Your person is sacred 
jover it. All who live in the low land near this pestilent|/be dearer to him than his own while 

maremma, carry with them the seeds of early death.||shadow of his tent;—but you cannot remain there forever, 
Their wild and sparkling eyes are deep sunk in their|| Perhaps at the very moment you are eat 
heads; they are walking skeletons over whom ‘Death||host is thinking how, at a future occas 
shakes his dart.’’ On the adjacent mountains, at a small||transfer part of your wealth to himself, @nd when you do 
elevation, the air is pure, but on the long line of coast||meet him on his plain, the odds are v, 
which extends to Tuscany it is pestiferous. Half of 
Rome itself is not habitable in summer, This vast ma-||of the Afab, who, as a hint to a stra) 
remma looks like a sea of cultivation. ‘The laborers go|| property, says, ‘‘Cousin, 
with ruddy cheeks from the hills, but those who return at!! without a garment.” 


all, come. back with wasted frames. Many die on the 
way-side, It is computed that the malaria, (or as our 
Romana called it, the catlivaria) destroys annually 60,000 
persons. It is enough to satisfy Death, craving as he is, 
and to make him 


« Grin horribly a ghastly emile, to think 
His famine should be filled.”’ 


When we passed, there was no danger; but there was 
the slimy stench of stagnant water—* the green mantle of 
the standing pool’”—the frog and the water newt. The 
pasturage is excellent, and the cattle thrive accordingly. 
It is like the low lands annually overflowed by the Santee 
and other southern rivers, and if it could be sufficiently 
drained, it would be a miracle of fertility. But to do this 
the ocean must recede, or the land be raised. 

It is pastured with herds of buffaloes, oxen and horses. 
Having passed this melancholy region, we came toa 
town where Roman industry was favorably contrasted 
with Neapolitan idleness. There were no idlers, no beg- 
gars. All the laboring population seemed to be out in a 
wide field, and I visited them. There were upwards of 
300 men and women, with hoes—cheerful, sun-burnt, and 
handsome. They were dressed in gaudy colors, chiefly 
red, and ata distance they made a spectacle. 

At night we rested at Velletri, half way up a moun- 
tain. It was the birth-place of Augustus, but there are 
few antiquities.—From this vicinity Rome is principally 
supplied with good wine. On the next day we constant- 
ly saw carts transporting it. This range of mountain is 
a spur of the Appenine, and having crossed it, we shall 
descer:d upon Rome. 


PUBLIC BENEFACTION. 


It has become the practice emong our benevolent rich 
men, to give of their abundance, whenever they sce pro- 
per objects. We hear, till it excites no surprise, of the 
most munificent donations to deserving institutions. How 
much more pure and perfect sucha spirit, than that of 
one who clings to gold as to life; and then robs his heirs 
to astonish the world with large gifts! The following is 
an illustration, which no man has a better right to make 
than the venerable Mathew. Carey.—Lowell Journal. 


In looking over the last number of the Annals of Lib- 


erality, Generosity, Public spirit, &c., compiled and pub- 
lished by Mathew Carey, Esq., we were struck with the 


Itry is a gloomy town, a spot upon the fair face of crea-||following notes in relation to the bequests of Stephen 


Girard to the city of Philadelphia: 
Notwithstanding these mighty sums, I am of opinion 





to the character of a benevolent or liberal man. He 
clutched these masses of money to the last hour of his 


ing his name quasi immortal—and this end he will ac- 


the passenger examines the splendid houses scattered 


The population, as the coach toiled slowly up the hill,||through the city and bequeathed to the citizens, or the 
eyed us with a most sinister look. The men were doubt- 


less thinking of our lives and money, and the women of||the donor.—But when it is considered how very slender a 


magnificent Girard College, Girard will be referred to as 


provision he made for his family—that he made none 


I have been in Newgate—as a visitor, I mean—I have || whatever for his clerks, who were all turned adrift when 
seen the congregation of wretches at two large peniten-||his Bank concerns were closed—that the widow of his 
tiaries in the United States—but I have never seen before||fidus Achates, Mr. Roberjeau, was not mentioned in his 
such truly diabolical faces, as were set upon human will—and that during his life he never, I believe, con- 


tributed $5000 to any public object, unlegs it promised to 


At Fondi, on the other side of the mountain, it was bring ina proper rate of interest, it is impossible to re- 
worse; for there were more inhabitants. Every one car-||S!8t the conclusion I have drawn, that to liberality or be- 
ried in his eye a burning coal—and he had worse in his nevolence he had no claim whatever, on the subject of his 
heart. It was frightful to see such a community of fiends. || bequests. $150,000 given twenty or thirty-five years 
It was a more appalling representation of Satan’s king-||Since, to build a plain college, with an annual endowment 
dom than even the smoking fiends of the Solfaterra or the for its support, would have conduced more to his lasting 
burning gulf of Vesuvius. The old Roman, our compan- and imperishable honor, than had he bequeathed ¢150,- 
ion, who was seldom awake till evening, was roused by ||000,000 for building colleges, hospitals, &c. 
such beings, which he called the children of perdition. 
We all rejoiced to reach the last post in the kingdom of 

* * * * * 





DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS, 
Desert Hosprrauity.—As far as relates to cating and 
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a man who translates and applies the saying in our own 
country.—T he fact is, thac in our love of the romantic we 
judge these wild people nearly by the same standard with 
which they measure themselves. * * . 

The virtues and vices of all Nomade people are much the 
same; they entertain exaggerated notions of hospitality 
and bravery, but they are generally greedy, mean, and 
thievish; and though they may keep good faith with their) 
own race, they will find means to evade the spirit of a} 
pledge given toa stranger, if it be much to their interest | 
todo so. Their hospitality appears greater than that of; 
the settled people, because, when traveling, they rely upon 
each other for food and shelter; but they must of neces- | 
sity do so. * . ¢ An excellent illustration 
of deseit hospitality was given me by a Musselman of, 
Lahore, whom we met at Meshed, who reJated how, when} 
he went on a pilgrimage to Kerbolah, he was robbed on) 
the road by some Bedouins. ‘They took all his money 
and the very clothes from his back; but, said he, ‘they ve| 
the fear of God before them, they are an hospitable peo-| 
ple; when they had stripped me, and were going away, | 
one of them seeing me nearly naked, turned back, and 
drawing an abba from off his own shoulders, bade me take 
it in the name of God; and afterwards, having nothing, 
at whatever tent I stayed, I got food and a welcome.” — 
Conolly’s Overland Journey from India to England. 





Cuunese Jests, TRANSLATED BY STANISLAS JuLEN.— 
A man seeing an oyster vender pass by, called out, give 
me a pound of those oysters. ‘*We sell oysters by meas- 
ure not by weight,” replied the other; ‘*Well” said he, | 
“give me a yard of them.’ There was a miser 80 spa-| 
ring of his wine that he never filled a glass. One of his 
guests taking up a half filled glass said, “This vessel is 
too deep, you should cut away half of it.” ‘*What do you | 
mean?” asked the avaricious host. ‘If the upper part of | 
it,” replied the guest, ‘tis not intended to hold wine, it must 
be quite useless.” T'wo brothers cultivated a farm togeth- 
er. The eldest went to prepare dinner, and when it was} 
ready called the younger. He replied with a shout, “I 
will come as soon as I have hidden my spade.”” When 
they were at table, the elder brother reproached such 
imprudence, saying, * When one hides a thing, he should 
keep silence, or at least speak only in a whisper.” After 
dinner they returned to the field, and the younger discov- 
ered that his spade was gone. He approached his broth- 
er mysteriously, and whispered in his ear, “‘My spade is 
stolen.” A rich man lived between two forges, and was 
greatly annoyed by the constant hammering, which allow- 
ed him no rest night or day. He made very liberal otfers 
to the proprietors, if they would change their residence, 
to which they seemed to lend a willing ear. Transported 
with joy, he invited them to dinner, and gave a most 
luxurious entertainment. When the repast was conclu- 
ded, he asked them whither they intended to remove? 
They answered, ‘He who lives at your right hand will 
remove to the Jeft, and he who lives at your left will re- 
move to the right.” 





Tae Femave.—The following natural and true descrip- 
tion of the parental comfort derived from female children, 
is from a speech of Burrows, an [rish lawyer: “The love of 
offapring, the most forcible of all our instincts, is even 
stronger towards the female, than the male child. It is 
wise that it should be so; it is more requited. There is 
no pillow, on which the head of the parent, anguished”by 
sickness or by sorrow, can so sweetly repose, as on the 
bosom of an affectionate daughter. Her attentions are 
unceasing. She is utterly incapable of remaining inac- 
tive. The boy may afford occasional comfort and pride 
to his family; they may catch glory from his celebrity, and 
derive support from his acquisition—but he never com- 
municates the solid and unceasing comforts of life, which 
are derived from the care and tender solicitude of the 
female child. She seems destined by Providence to be 
the perpetual solace and happiness of her parents. Even 
after her marriage, her filial attentions are unimpaired.— 
She may give her hand and heart to her husband, but still 
she may share her cares and attentions with her parents, 
without a pang of jealousy, or distrust for him. He only 
looks on them, as the assured pledges of her fidelity and 
the unerring evidence of a good disposition.” 


Gaeentann Dueis.—There is one thing the most sin- 








gular of all, that they even decide their quarrels by sing- 
ing and dancing, and call this a single combat. If one} 
Greenlander imagines himself injured by another, he be- 
trays not the least emotions of vexation or wrath, much 
less of revenge, but he composes a satirical poem; this he 
repeats so often with singing and dancing in the presence 
of domestics, and especially the women; that they all get, 
it by memory. Then he publishes a challenge every) 
where, that he will fight a duel with his antagonist, not 
with a sword, buta song. The respondent betakes him-! 
self tothe appointed pluce, and presents himself within 
the encircled theatre. ‘Then the accuser begins his satire, | 
to the beat of the drum, and his party in auditory back | 
every line with the repeated amna aiah, and also sing ev- 
ery sentence With him;—all the while he discharges so ma- 
ny taunting truths at his adversary, that the audience 


| jealous of the ambition to which we sacrifice so largely, 


have their fill of laughing. When he has sung out all his 
gall, the defendant steps forth, answers the accusation a- 
gainst him, and ridicules his antagonist in the same man- 
nér, all of which is corroborated by the united chorus of 
his party, and so the laugh changes sides. The plain-) 
tiff renews the assault, and tries to baffle him a second| 
time; in short he that maintains the last word, wins the| 
process, and acquires a name. At such opportunities’ 
they can tell one another the truth very roundly and cut-| 
tingly, only there must be no mixture of passion or rude- | 
ness. The whole body of beholders constitute the jury, 
and bestow the laurel, and afterwards the two parties are| 
the best friends. ‘The custom is recommended to more 
refined nations.—History of Greenland. | 


Oxicinat Bon Mor.—At a late private ball in this} 
town, a young Englishman made himself quite officiously | 
impertinent to the ladies. One of them, celebrated for 
the graces of her person and understanding, and who had 
been ‘*pestered by the popinjay,” very properly reproved 
his rudeness, which occasioned an acquaintance to observe | 
to her, that the young gentleman was a strangerto Amer-! 
ican manners, haviag recently arrived in this country.) 
“Oh, yes, madam,” added the Cockney, ‘I am one of the! 
latest importations; I arrived in the ship , and had) 
a very narrow escape of your non-importation law.” You} 
are very correct,” rejoined the young lady; ‘you had a) 
very narrow escape; for the law you mention prohibits! 
the importation of all articles of which brass is the) 
chief material.” The jeu d’esprit had the desired effect. | 
— Boston paper. 








Mrs. Trotiore’s Vutearity.—Vulgarity of mind, 
not of manners, is the only vulgarity which a people can 
charge against their neighbors. Mrs. Trollope accuses 
the Americans of this vulgarity; but in vain. The very | 
rudeness of their inequality belies the charge, (mental 
vulgarity is always servile to wealth,) and the purity of 
their political idols proves a certain largeness of mind. 
No vulgar souls could appreciate Jefferson, or adore | 
Washington. The true vulgarity—that is, mental — 

| 








ness—is in Mrs. Trollope herself. The Americans point 
to their cities—their Senate—their public institutions—| 
their cheap food—their universal education; and Mrs.| 
‘Trollope says the men sup in one room, and the women! 
in another. They point to the Colossus, and Mrs. Trol-! 
lope sneers at the ring on its little finger.—Asmodeus at, 
Large. 


Muscutar Strenotu or Insects.—The following ex-, 
periment relative to the muscular strength of the cater-| 
pillar, was made by Kerby and Spence: ‘*We put the cat-! 
terpillar of the goat-moth under a bell-glass, which weigh-| 
ed nearly half a pound, and of course ten times more than| 
the weight of the insect; yet it raised it up with the ut-! 
most ease. We then placed over the glass the largest! 
book which we had at hand, consisting of about 2,500 pa- 
ges of strong paper, and weighing four pounds; but this! 
did not prevent the escape of the animal, which raised| 
the glass, though loaded with the book, nearly a hundred| 
times its own weight, and made good itsexit. The mul-| 
tiplicity of its muscles, two hundred and thirty-six of | 
which are situated in the legs alone, will enable us to un- 
derstand how this extraordinary feat was performed.” 


Rovat Amusement.—U pon the return of the vizer| 
Achmet from Candia, after the surrender of that city,| 
and a happy end put by him to that tedious and bloody | 
war, he acquainted the present Emperor, then at Adri-| 
anople, with the history of that famous siege at large; made! 
such terrible representations of their and the Venetians’, 
mining and counter mining, that the Emperor was resolv-; 


| 
' 


ed out of curiosity to see the experiment made of a thing, 
that appeared to him almost incredible. A work was 
soon raised and undermined, and above thirty murderers! 
and robbers upon the highway and such like villains| 
were put into it, as if to defend it. The Grand Signior| 
stood upon an eminence at some considerable distance,| 
expecting the issue of it; upon a signal given, the mine! 
was sprung, and the fort demolished, and the poor wretch- 
es torn to pieces, to his great satisfaction—7. Smith’s 
Travels, 1675. 


Love anp Ampiron,—Oue of the common disappoint- 
ments of the heart is, that women have so rarely a sym- 
pathy in our better and higher aspirings. Their ambition| 
—it is not for great things; they cannot understand that! 
desire ‘*which scorns delight and loves laborious days.”’| 
If they love us, they usually exact too much. They are} 
and which divides us from them; and Jeave the stern pas- 
sion of great minds to the only solitude which affection 
cannot share. ‘To aspire is to be alone.—Bulwer. 


Leeat Liars.—During the discussion of a cause in 
which the boundaries of a piece of land were to be ascer- 
tained, the counsel of one part stated, **‘We lie on this 
side, my lord;” and the counsel of the other part said,| 











you lie on both sides, whom will you have me to believe?” 














ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE RAINBOW AT SEA. 


The storm is hushed, the whistling winds are still, 
And ceased the sullen ocean’s fearful roar; 
The wandering mariner, wave-tossed at will, 
Rejoices that the dangers now are o'er 
Which late his little bark were spread before : 
The sails unfurled, it swiftly glides away, 
And curls the billow which it fears no more, 
Dashing around the sparkling drops of spray, 

As if it deemed tie waters subject to its sway. 


Lo, where the dark clouds which obscure the sky 
Are rent in twain as by the lightning’s blast; 
The dazzling rainbow meets thie tearful eye, 
Which up to heaven in gratitude is cast, 
For perils overcome and dangers past ; 
So bright and beautiful it scems to rest, 
In mirrored loveliness too fair to last, 
Upon the summit of the ocean's breast, 

Which bears it nobly as the warrior bears his crest. 


The beacon.fire of Heaven, sent to guide 
The weary seaman, and his path to cheer,— 
When all of hope within his heart has died 
And death appears before him dark and drear, 
And bows his spirit to the dust in fear. 
When first to view breaks forth the golden light, 
The sorrows of his bosom disappear— 
Again he yields his sou! to soft delight, 

And hope begins to dawn all radiant and bright. 


He feels within, that the Almighty hand 
Of onx is o’er him to destroy or save, 
A power unearthly, at whose least command 
The yawning caverns of the deep blue wave 
Would bury all within one common grave; 
And when aloft he sees the glorious sign, 
Which God in mercy to his creatures gave, 
He knows the influence of his love divine, 

And bows in adoration at his holy shrine. B. 





FROM AN ALBUM. 


How can I write. sweet girl, for thee, 
So gentle, young and fair, 

Since commerce with the world hath made 
My heart so full of care? 


So troubled, lost ; so callous now 
To all, save hope and fear, 

That scarce a thought so pure can spring 
As should be written here. 


. 


Amidst the toil of business life, 
Its anxious thoughts and cares, 

The heart forgets its purer joys, 
And half its needful prayers. 


The “thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” 
Belong alone to thee, 

Where all is joy, serene and pure, 
But not, alas! to me. 


Thou feel'st the sunny stream of life 
In gentlest currents flow, 

And every pulse that thrilla the heart 
Speaks all of heaven below : 


Whilst I can only view the shade, 
The darker side of life, 

On which few sunny rays can gleam, 
Where all is toil and strife. 


How can I, then, from life’s dull scene, 
The gloom surrounding me, 

Cull happy flowers of thought to wreathe 
A garland worthy thee? 


Oh! no, ‘tis vain: ‘tis thee alone, 
Even with thy fairy hand, 
Can gather flowers which thou canst love 
From thine own sunny land! 3. m. 
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EARLY TIMES 1N THE WEST. 


JOSHUA FLEETHART. 


The following interefting border sketch is published in 
Silliman’s Journal, as the relation of a gentleman who 
was for several years personally acquainted with the actor. 
We recollect to have heard something of the particulars 
before, 


Joshua Fleethart, was born and brought up ina frontier 
settlement of Western Penneylvania, in the days of her 
border warfare. He was as much a child of the forest as 
any of its copper-colored tenants; his whole life, from 





‘* We lie onthis.” The chancellor stood up and said, "| 


boyhood to thirty years of age, having been spent in 
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hunting bears, deer, buffalo, and occasionally Indians. 
He was also an experienced trapper; and would, with as- 
tonishing tact, counteract and overcome the cautious cun- 
ning of the half reasoning beaver, when once in their 
neighborhood, and. secure them in his traps. His person 
had been formed after one of nature’s largest and most 
perfect models—being several inches over six feet inheight, 
wfth hands of uncommon muscular size and strength. 
His face was broad, with high cheek bones, terminating 
in a projecting chin, indicative of great firmness of pur- 
pose and natural bravery. A light hunter’s cap covered 
his head, affording a slight protection to his small keen 
eyes, which always shone with uncommon lustre at the 
approach of danger. He could neither read nor write, 
but as his mental facuities had been uncultivated, his 
outward sense became doubly acute and active. His 
usual dress was in the true backwoods style—consisting 
of moccasins, buckskin leggings reaching above the knees 
and fastened toa garment around his loins; a coarse woolen 
hunting shirt covered his arms and body reaching to the 
top of his leggings, and fastened round him by a broad 
leathern belt, to which was suspended a hunting knife and 
tomahawk; while a capacious powder horn and bullet 
pouch hung by a strap from the opposite shoulder. The 
rifle he was accustomed to use was one of the largest ca- 
libre, and of such thickness and length that few men were 
able to raise it to the eye with a steady hand. 

His four brothers were all of the same gigantic mould, 
and two of them were employed as rangers by the Ohio 
company during the Indian war. His two sisters were 
also about six feet in height. When the colonists from 
New England took possession of the country about Ma- 
rietta, Fleethart resided with his wife and a family of 
young children on an island on the Ohio river, near Belpre 
—since become classic ground as the scene of Aaron Burr’s 
conspiracy and the abode of Blennerhassett. After the 
war broke out in 179], he removed them into *‘Farmer’s 
Castle,” a strong stockaded garrison opposite to the island, 
and resided there himself; but in the most dangerous times 
he would hunt, fearlesly and alone, in the adjoining forests; 
and whenever there was an alarm given by the rangers, 
who constantly scoured the woods, and the other tenants 
of the castle were seen hurrying from their cornfields to 
within its protecting walls, Fleetheart would almost in- 
variably shoulder his rifle and take to the adjoining woods, 
giving as a reason that he could do more service there in 
case of an actual attack, and also feeling himself more 
free and courageous when behind a tree fighting in the 
Indian manner, and depending on his own personal activity, 
than when cooped up ina garrison. During the Indian 
war in 1794, being tired of confinement, he determined 
to have a hunt by himself, and again breathe freely in the 
forest. Knowing, from experience, that the Indians almost 
invariably confine themselves to the vicinity of their towns 
during the winter months, he pushed immediately for their 
best hunting grounds. Taking his canoe, rifle, traps, &c., 
he, late in November, ascended the Sciota river, to near 
the spot where Chillicothe now stands—being ten or fifteen 
miles from the then Indian Chillicothe. Here he built 
himself a bark hut, and spent the winter with all that 
peculiar enjoyment which is known only to the backwoods 
hunter. He had been very successful in the chase, and 
had loaded his canoe with the hams of the bear, the elk, 
and the deer; to which he had added numerous packages 
of their skins and those of the more valued beaver. 
With all the precaution of an experienced warrior in an 
enemy’s country, he had securely fastened his well loaded 
canoe several miles below, behind the willows which then 
bordered the shores of the Sciota. The melting of the 
snow, the swelling buds of the sugar tree, and, above all, 
the flight of the wild geese on their annual northern tour, 
reminded him that it was time to depart. He had cooked 
his last meal in his solitary hut, and was sitting on a 
fallen tree in front of it, examining the priming and lock 
of his rifle: the sun had just risen, when, looking up, he 
saw an Indian examining with minute attention the tracks 
of his moccasins. made as he returned to his camp. While 
hunting in the direction of the Indian towns, the day be- 
fore, his acute and practiced ear had distinguished the re- 
port of an Indian rifle at a distance. Fleethart immeiliately 
stepped behind a tree, and waited until the Indian had 
approached within the’ sure range of his shot. He then 
fired, and the Indian, with a yell and a bound, fell to the 
earth. The scalping knife had commenced its operation; 
but as the Indian was not quite dead, he desisted, and fell 
to cutting loose some of the silver bands with which his 
arms were profusely ornamented,* and tucked them under 
the folds of his hunting shirt. 

While thus busily occupied, he looked up and saw four 
or five Indians close upon him. This being too numerous 
a party for him to encounter alone, he seized his rifle and 
took to his heels. They fired upon him, but without eifect; 
he soon left them all but two far behind, who being more 
swift of foot than their companions, continued the chase 
four or five miles, without his being able to leave them—he 





*In excavating the Ohio Canal, not far from the scene of Fleethart’s 
adventure, the skeleton of an [ndian was found, with several broad silver 
bands on the bones of his arms—as Fleethart stripped off only a part of the 
bands. it is more than probable that this was the identical Indian. 
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often stopped and treed, hoping to get a shot and disable 
one of them, and then kill the other at his leisure; as soon 
as he took atree, the Indians did the same, and by flanking 
to right and left, soon forced him to uncover or stand the 
chance of a shot. In this dilemma he concluded to try 
the hills, and leave the level ground on which they had so 
long been struggling. His vast muscular power here gave 
him the advantage, as he could ascend the steep side of 
the hill more rapidly than his lighter but less muscular 
foes. Perceiving him to be leaving them, the Indians 
stopped and fired; one ball passed so near that it cut away 
the handle of his hunting knife, as it hung at his side, 
jerking the blade so violently against it as to make him 
think for a moment that he was wounded. He immediately 
returned the shot, when the Indians, with a loud yell, 
abandoned the chase. Fleetharta little out of wind made 
a wide circuit in the hills, and into the river near where 
he had fastened his canoe; and finding all safe, he lightly 
jumped on board and pushed vigorously through the day; 
at night he laid down in his canoe, and when he awoke in 
the morning, was just entering the Ohio; crossing over 
the southern shore, he coasted along its calm waters and 
reached larmers’ Castle in safety, laden with the spoils 
of his foes, and gratified with the admiration of his former 
companions. Atter the peace, as the tide of emigration 
rolled westward, Fieethart still kept on the borders, and 
was finally killed in some quarrel with his natural foes, 
the red men of the forest. 
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THE HAUNTED TREE. 


BY MRS. P. W. BALL. 


As yet the resounding axe had never reverberated 
through our forests. The bright and sparkling waves of 
the Muskingum, unchecked by the dams and drains with 
which commerce has shackled its course, swept joyously 
on unseen by any eye but that of the abrogine. The ‘ pale 
faces’ had not yet penetrated so far, and though the brow 
of the Indian Sachem gathered darker and darker at each 
succeeding council-fire, as he listened to the recital of 
the wandering hunter, while he told of inroads made by 
the bold pioneers, who, fearless of danger, had seated 
themselves along the shores of the Ohio; yet few of his 
tribe apprehended the nearer approach of enemies so fear- 
ed and yet so hated; and the braves of the nation still 
continued to war or hunt as fancy led, unrestrained by the 
mysterious terror that reigned in the bosom of their war- 
rior chief. 

Onaloosa was old; the snows of eighty winters had 
chilled his blood, and visions of futurity floated before his 
eyes as he dwelt with intense interest upon the stories 
which were borne back from time to time relative to the 
invaders of their lands. The bow of the hunter hung ne- 
glected in his wigwam; the scalping knife and toma- 
hawk were thrown aside, while stretched beneath the 
tall and beautiful sycamores, which stuod like mighty sen- 
tinels along the bank of the river, he gave his mind a prey 
to the anguish which a haughty spirit feels under the 
pressure of a calamity which no human exertion may 
avert. ‘And is it even thus?” said the sad warrior, as 
his eye glanced over the beautiful hills and tall forests by 
which he was surrounded : ‘and is it even thus, that the 
grave of our fathers and the homes of our childhood must 
be abandoned to a new race. Yes! the pale faces will 
stand over Unaloosa’s grave, and not one red warrior will 
be there to tell he was the eagle of his tribe. But why 
should I murmur! another race was swept away to make 
room for ours,” and his eye rested on one of those migh- 
ty mounds so frequently met with in the western states, 
‘and we in turn must yield before the whites. Yet who 
are they for whom the red man must be swept from the 
earth?” and musing on this painful yet exhaustless theme, 
the old sachem perceived not the approach of a boat down 
the river, until the song of the boatmen burst in wild, 
strange music on his ear. Starting to his feet to fly, for 
he remembered he was unarmed, he turned to view the 
strangers, when astonishment chained him to the spot. 
In a boat differently constructed from any he had ever 
seen, sat a fair young girl and a youth of twenty sum- 
mers; While the boat was guided by two men of large 
proportions, and skins which told too truly to the Indian 
that they belonged to the hated race of whites. Clasping 
his hands across his heaving chest, he continued to follow 
the boat with his eyes, while a whirl of bewildering 
thought rushed through his brain as the boat tranquilly 
floated down the stream. ‘They could not be spirits from 
another world, for the young maiden’s laugh rang gaily 
across the water, andsthey spake in tones though not un- 
derstood, yet resembling human accents. Yes, they were 
white men. ‘The thought was worse than death; it was 
annihilation to his race, for the Indian knew that where- 
ever the white man planted his foot, the red man must 
flee from before him. 

Dark and gloomy were the looks of the chief as he sum- 
moned the elders of his tribe, and imparted to them his 














| diecovery that the whitemen were already in the heart of 
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their country, and boldly sailed over their waters. The 
council fire was lighted, and fierce and high rose the de- 
bate; while the warriors of the tribe declared against their 
old chieftain who had so often led them to battle when he 
tried to repress their thirst for the stranger’s blood; and 
with all that metaphorical eloquence which distinguishes 
the Indian orator, they invited each other to war—exter- 
minating war; and spoke scornfully of their chieftain’s 
tameness, as they deemed it. Onuloosa rose to his feet ; 
age could not repress the fire that shot from his eye and 
curled his lip, as slowly and haughtily he looked round’ 
the assembled circle. ** Who dared to say Onaloosa fear- 
ed the stranger? He knows no fear, because he does no 
wrong. As well to say the eagle fears the sun when he 
wings his flight far above the cloud, yet touches not the 
god of day. But the Great Spirit, my brothers, has whis- 
pered to me that the path hes open towards the setting 
sun, and we must obey.” 

At this moment all eyes were simultaneously turned 
towards the opening of the circle, where stood a knot of 
young warriors; and in their centre, bound and wounded, 
the cheiftain recognized the beautiful fair gir! who had 
passed him in the evening, resembling more a vision from 
another world than an inhabitant of this. Her shining 
tresses, that glanced to the setting sunbeams like threads 
of gold, were dabbled in gore; and the bright suffusion of 
health, and youth, and beauty, had fled before the pallor 
of death. The beautiful girl was dying, and faint and 
afar the war cry rung in her ear, and closed was the eye 
that had glanced so brightly over wood and river. Long 
the old chieftain looked upon the beautiful specimen of a 
race he believed would soon supersede his own; then re- 
signing the symbols of his authority over the tribe, he 
made one last request, that the maiden might be buried 
under the spreading sycamore, where so often he had mu- 
sed over the mournful destiny of his countrymen; and 
turning his steps towards the setting sun he was no more 
seen. 

Nearly twenty years had elapsed, and the Indian wig- 
wam had given place tothe mill and the forge, which al- 
ready presaged our rising prosperity, when an Indian ca- 
noe apparently loaded with skins was seen at nightfall to 
row down the river. The occurrence was too common to 
elicit any remark, but when morning came the canoe was 
gone none knew whither; but it was observed that the 
ground was broken beneath a sycamore, and a pile of 
stones collected on the spot. Often the mist from the riv- 
er gleams in the still moonlight in fanciful folds around 
that tree, and imagination shadows out the form of the 
murdered maiden ; and the lofty shade of the Muskingum 


Eagle, still seems to the fanciful, to hover around the 
haunted tree. 
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THE MAGAZINES FOR JUNE. 


Tne Western Moxtuty Magazine. Published by Eli Taylor, Cincinnati. 


The magazines for the present month are unusually in- 
teresting. ‘They are likewise out in good time, and in 
handsome dresses. The contents of the Western Month- 
ly arg—Youth and womanhood, a tale of passion; Revi- 
val of learning ; Sources and proper management of na- 
tional wealth ; A song; Thoughts on the belles-lettres ; 
Steamboats; Lines on a picture of a boy blowing bubbles; 
Twilight; Critical notices; Interesting items; Meteoro- 
logical observations. 

The first article is a tale, about which we shall say 
nothing. The second, onthe revival of learning, is inter- 
esting and well written, and contains some reflections 
which are quite original. The critical notices are well 
written, and so far as we know, just; that of ‘“ Eng- 
land and America,” is eminently so, and shows that up- 
on some matters of which the author treats, the reviewer 
possesses the best information. We are informed, in a 
brief reference to ‘“* The Napolead,” a new epic poem, 
that it is ** entirely out of the line” of the Western Maga- 
zine to review works in the higher walks of literature. 
The Western Monthly’s opinion may be valued by some 
of ourreaders; we therefore state, that its editor * glanc- 
ed”’ his august ‘‘ eye over the pages”’ of ** The Napolead,” 
and found that they had * all the appearance of good poe- 
try!” The Magazine is husbanding its strength for some 
new work on the ‘* exact sciences.” 

The sixth article in the present number of the Maga- 
zinc, is trom the pen of an intelligent gentleman who 
writes but too seldom for our periodicals. Being upon a 
subject of much interest, we extract it entire, 


‘‘ SrgamBoaTs.—In a publication made by the writer of 


this article, in 1829, on the interesting su of steam- 
boats, it was calculated that from the time of their first 
introduction on the western waters in 1811, unt pe- 
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riod, their number amounted to about three hundred and 
twenty-three. Their united tonnage was estimated at 
fifty-six thousand tons. From the best data which could 
be procured from the most intelligent sources, the original 
cost of these boats was five millions six hundred thousand 
dollars, and the repairs on the same number, assuming 
that none of them would last longer than 1832, was set 
down at two millions eight hundred thousand dollars. Now, 
although there were five or six boats built between the 
years 1811 and 1817, the latter period may be assumed as 
‘the epoch of their regular and successful) introduction ; in 
1825 they were brought to their present state of perfection. 
It results then that the amount expended for the building 
and repairing of steamboats, in a period of about 
eleven years, was equal to eight millions four hundred 
thousand dollars. As the number of steamboats was 
increasing yearly. no fixed amount can easily be assumed 
for the yearly expenses, but for the year 1529, the sum was 
fixed at two million five hundred thousand dollars; if then 
five hundred thousand dollars be considered as a fair yearly 
average from ISIN, the tofal amount of money expended 
on the shores of the western waters up to 1829, inclusive, 
will be little short of fourteen millions of dollars. When 
it ig considered that this circulation and expenditure of 
money was exclusively created by the introduction of the 
steamboat, the importance of this invention tothe valley of 
the Mississippi may be conceived, It has produced an 
advance of prosperity that would have required more than 
a century to have realized in the ordinary progres of human 
affairs; it has produced a revolution in business little in- 
ferior in importance to that which followed the discovery 
of the art of printing. 

On the first of January, 1834, an official list of steam- 
boats, froin an authentic source, gives the whole number 
of Awo hundred and thirty, whose aggregate amount of 
tonnage is equal to about thirty-nine thousand tons. 
Allowing the cost of building at a rate much lower than the 
rule adopted three years since, the capital now invested in 
this stock will exceed three millions of dollars. The 
expense of running may be put down nearly as contained 
in the following scale: 






60 boats over 200 tons, 180 running days at $140 per 


day, ; . . $1,512,000 00 
70 boats from 120 tons to 200, 240 running days, $90 
per day, . . - 1,512,000 00 


100 boats under 120 tons, 270 running days, $60 perday, 1,620,000 00 


$4,644,000 00 


This sum may be reduced to the different items produ- 
cing it in the following proportions, viz: 


Total yearly expenses, 


For wages, 36 per cent., equal to 

“ wood, 30 per cent., equal to 
“provisions, 18 per cent., equal to 

** contingencies, 16 per cent., equal to 


$1,671,840 00 
1,393,200 00 
835.920 00 
743,040 00 
This result is truly striking to those who were accustom- 
ed to the state of things on our rivers within twenty 
years. The difference in the amount of wages paid, isin 
itself very considerable; but the item of fuel is one crea 
ted exclusively by steam-boats; and when it is considered 
that nearly one million and a half is expended every year, 
at a few points on the Mississippi valley, it presents a 
vast field for speculation. ‘The immense forests of beech 
and other timber unfit for agricultural purposes. were, be- 
fore, not only useless, but an obstacle to. the rugged far- 
mer, who had to remove them bofore he could sow and 
reap. The steamboat, with something like magical influ- 
ence, has converted them into objects of rapidly increas- 
ing value. He no longer looks with despondence on the 
denseness of trees, and only regrets that so many ,have 
already been given to tie flames, or cast on the bosom of 
the stream betore him. 
At the present period, the steamboats may be consider- 
ed as plying as follows, viz: 
25 over 200 tons, between Louisville, New Orleans, and 
Cincinnati, measuring . . . 8484 tons. 
7 between Nashville and New Orleans, measuring . 2 


2085 





4 between Florence and New Orleans, 16.7 + 

4 in the St. Louis trade, . 1002 

7 in the cotton trade, - : . - Wi « 

27 boats not in established trades, from 120 to 200 tons, geal 

The balance under 120 tons in various trades, 14655 « 
39,000 


equalled in the annals of history. The effects upon wes- 
tern commerce of these causes have necessarily been im- 
mense. ‘I'he moral changes alone are felt throughout the 
west, and the effect on prices is almost incalculable: the im- 
ported article has fallen in a ratio equal to the increased 
price of western products. In looking back to the old 
means of transportation, we cannot conceive how the 
present demand and consumption could have been supplied 
by them. 

To those who are acquainted with the early mercantile 
history of our country, when it was no uncommon thing 
fur a party of merchants to be detained in Pittsburg from 
six weeks to two months by low water and ice, the ex- 
listing state of things is truly gratifying. Tne old price 
of carriage of goods from the Atlantic seaboard to Pit:s- 
burg, was long estimated at from five to eight dollars per 
one hundred pounds. We have instances in the last five 
years, of merchandize being delivered at the wharf of 
Cincinnati for one dollar per hundred from Philadelphia 
by the way of New Orleans. 

It may not be useless or uninteresting to give an idea 
of the mortality among steam boats ina giventime. It 
is not pretended that any decided inference can be drawn 
from this statement, or that the facts go to establish any 
fixed rule. But under the present situation of steam boat 
discipline and regulations, a tolerably fair conclusion can 
be drawn from it. ‘l'aking the period then of two years, 





boats gone out of service of sixty-six: of these, fifteen 
were abandoned, as unfit for service; seven were lost by 
ice; fifteen were burnt; twenty-four snagged, and five 
destroyed by being struck by other boats. Deducting the 
fifteen boats abandoned as unseaworthy, we have fifty-one 
lost by accidents peculiar to the trade. In number this 
proportion is over twelve per cent. per annum: in tonnage 
the loss is upwards of ten percent. Amount snagged, 
3721 tons; amount burned, 2330 tons. 

The foregoing calculations and statements afford great 
field for speculation. It is evident that there is a vast 
amount of surplus tonnage, and of course the business at 
present isentirely overdone. Indeed, from a full investiga- 
tion of the subject, a few years since, by a committee 
appointed for the purpose, it was fully ascertained that, 
although the benefits conferred on the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi were incalculable, the stock invested in boats was, 
as a general rule, a losing investment; in many cases, a 
total sacrifice. Inafew cases, owing to a fortuitous com- 
bination of circumstances, moncy has been made; but the 
instances are so few as not to atlect the rule. Time may 
correct this evil; but in a business in which public interest 
and public safety are so much concerned, a little govern- 
mental interference and assistance might be useful, and 
ought to be tendered. Some legislative action which might 
tend to arrest the fearful increase of accident, has long 
been a desideratum; but how this is to be applied, presents 
the great ditliculty. An experiment, however, has been 
tried, which seems to hold out the prospect of success. 
We allude to the company which was formed in 1832—3, 
called the Uhio and Mississippi line of transportation. 
During the existence of this company, not an accident of 
any kind occurred to person or property. A perfect regu- 
larity in arrivals and departures was introduced, and as 
all the good boats were in the same interest, there was no 
foolish rivalship, and consequently no injudicious racing. 
How far the post-office department would be justifiable in 
aiding such an association, we donot pretend to say; but in 
our humble view of the case, we consider the great inter- 
ests of the west are much involved inthe question; and when 
the great uncertainty and irregularities of the mail, which 
has hitherto distinguished the routes between Orleans, 
Natchez, and St. Louis, and Pittsburg, Louisville and 
Cincinnati, are cons:dered, something 1s expected. On 
the score of economy alone, the subject is worthy of the 
reflection of the general government: probably nine-tenths 
of the correspondence on the western waters is of a com- 
mercial character. ‘The greatest portion of this is now 








|No one can prevent this. 


‘woaegp interested in protecting the government, the general 


transmitted, free of postage, by the means of passengers. 
If a jine of steamboats can be 


post-office would find it to their advantage to give liberal 





In the New Orleans and Louisville trade, the boats 
over two hundred tons make about one hundred and forty | 
trips in prosperous seasons; those of smaller size, make | 
from fifty to sixty trips. 
the number of voyages made by the boats in the different | 
trades is impossible, because no regular data are furnish- 
ed, and the result depends upon a variety of contingen- 
cies. 





Previous to the introduction of the steamboat in 1817,}| 


about twenty barges, averaging one hundred tons, atford- 
ed the only facilities for transporting merchandize from 
New Orleans to Louisville and Cincinnati. These mak- 
ing but one trip within the year, gave the means of bring- 
ing up only two thousand tons. ‘he present tonnage in 
this trade exclusively, having been stated to be 8484 tons, 
gives the amount employed, amounting to one hundred 


But to go into an estimate of'|| 





and forty trips in the season, to be 1,187,760 tons; a cause | 
capable of producing a revolution in sixteen years hardly! 


{terms to such an establishment. N. 


Tue Nortu American Magazine. Published by 8. L. Fairtield, Phila. 


Mrs. Sigourney, Dr. Beasley, and Morris Matson, are 
among the writers for the June number of this independ- 
ent Monthly. ‘The contents are—Domestic discord and 
‘the passion of love; Kissing and killing; a dream of the 
dead; Monedo, the daughter of snow; The treasure of the 
forest; The loves of the whigs and tories; The maniac 
mother; Letters from a father to his son at college; To 
religion; ve-angelicais matrimonial ; A sunset ramble ; 
The adventures of Bodie Borrowdil among the literati; 
Moral education; Hope; The ancient discoveries ; Table 
talk ; Critical notices. 


We extract the following correct and judicious reflec- 
tions from the article on the 





‘“‘Domestic DiscorD AND THE Passion OF Love,—Af- 


from the fall of 1831 till that of 1833, we have a list of 











ter all our complaints of the uncertainty of human af. 
fairs, more misery is produced among us by the irregular. 
ities of our tempers, than by all real misfortunes combined: 
and the acme of the suffering is, that these irregularities 
of temper are most apt to display themselves at our fire. 
sides, where everything ought to be sacred and serene, 
We are awed by the presence of strangers, and afraid of 
appearing imbecile or illnatured when we act in the sight 
of the world; and so, very heroically, reserve all our ill. 
humor for our wives, our children and servants. We are 
meek, where we might meet with opposition: but feel our- 
selves undauntedly bold where we are sure of no effecty- 
al resistance. 

The perversion of the best things converts them to the 
worst. Home is adapted to repose, comfort and enjoy- 
ment. Among parents and brothers, and all the tender 
charities of private life, the gentler affections, which are 
always attended with feelings purely pleasureable, find 
an ample scope forexertion. ‘The experienced have often 
declared, after wearying themselves in pursuing phantomg, 
that they have found substantial happiness in the dom. 
tic circle. Hither they have returned from their wild ex- 
cursions in the regions of dissipation, as the bird, after 
fluttering in the air, descends into her nest, to partake and 
to increase its genial warmth with her young. 

Such and so sweet are the comforts of home, when not 
perverted by the folly and weakness of man. Indiffer- 
ence, and carelessness on the subject of pleasing those 
whom it is our best interest to please, often render ita 
scene of dullness and insipidity. Happy if the evil ex- 
tended no farther. But the transition from the negative 
state of not being pleased, to positive illhumour, is but 
too easy. Fretfulness and peevishness‘arise, as nettles 
vegetate, spontaneously, where no salutary plants are cul- 
tivated. One unkind expression infallibly generates ma- 
ny others. Trifles light as air are able to kindle the 
blaze of contention. By frequent conflicts and unresery- 
ed familiarity, all that mutual respect which is necessary 
to preserve love, even in the most intimate connections, is 
entirely lost; and the faint affection, which remains, is too 
feeble to be felt amid the furious operation of incendiary 
passions. Farewell then to peace and tranquillity, and 
cheerful converse, and all the boasted comforts of the fami- 
ly circle! The nest, which should preserve a perpetual 
warmth by the constancy of paternal and conjugal affec- 
tion, is rendered cold and joyless. The waters of strife 
rush in with impetuous violence, and ruffle and discolor 
that stream, which, in its natural and undisturbed current, 
rolls ite waters smooth and limpid to the sea. 

But it is not necessary to expatiate on the misery of 
that family dissention, which is the fruitful parent of mor- 
al misconduct. 

When the several parts which compose a family find 
themselves unhappy in that home which should be the 
seat of mutual enjoyment, they are tempted from the 
straight road of prudence, to pursue their happiness through 
a devious wild of passion and imagination. The son, ar- 
rived at years of maturity, who is treated harshly at 
home, will seldom spend his evenings at the domestic 
fireside. If he lives in the city, he will fly for refuge to 
company in hotels or theatres, and, in the end, it is prob- 
able, will form some unhappy connection which cannot be 
continued without an abundance of money. Money, it is 
probable, cannot be procured honestly but from the parent; 
but money must at all events be procured. What then 
remains but to pursue those methods which unprincipled 
ingenuity has invented, and which immediately lead to 
their proper punishment, pain, shame and death! 

But though the consequences are not always such as 
the operation of human jaws produces, yet they are al- 
ways terrible, and destructive of happiness and virtue.— 
Misery is the necessary result of all deviation from recti- 
tude; but early debauchery, early disease, early profligacy, 
of all kinds, are peculiarly fruitful of wretchedness, as 
they sow the seeds of misery in the dayspring of life, when 
all that is sown strikes deep root, and buds and blossome, 
and brings forth fruit in profuse abundance. 

In the disagreements between children and parents, 
the children are the most culpable. Their violent pas- 
sions and defective experience render them disobedient 
and undutiful. Their love of pleasure operates so violent- 
ly, as often to destroy the force of filial affection. A pa- 
rent is stung to the heart by the ingratitude ofa child.— 
He checks with precipitancy, and perhaps with too little 
command of temper; for who can always hold the reins? 
Asperity produces asperity. But the child was the ag- 
gressor, and therefore desefves a great part of the misery 
which ensues. Howevéf, the parent is often imprudent, 
as well as the child undutiful. He should endeavor to 
render home agreeable by gentleness and reasonable in- 
dulgence;—for man at every age seeks to be pleased, but 
more particul&rly in youth. He should indeed maintain 
his authority, but it should be like the mild dominion of a 
limited monarch, not the iron rule of an austere tyrant. 
If home is rendered pleasing, it will not be long deserted. 
The prodigal will soon return when his father’s house is 
ready to receive him with joy. 

What is said of the consequences of domestic disunion 
to sons, is equally to be applied to daughters. Indeed, as 
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the misconduct of daughters is more fatal to family peace, 
though perhaps more heinous in a moral view, particular 
care should be taken to render them attached to the com- 
forts of the family circle. When their home is disagreea- 
ble, they will be ready to make any exchange; and will of- 
ten lose their characters, virtue,and happiness, in the pur- 
suitof it. Female character and happiness are so easily in- 
jured, that no solicitude can be too great in their preser- 
vation. But prudence is necessary in every good cause, 
as well as zeal, and the gentlest method of government, 
if it is limited and directed by good sense, is the best. It 
ought indeed to be steady, but not rigid: and even pleas- 
ure which is innocent in itself, and in its consequences, 
ought to be admitted, with a view to render less disagree- 
able that unslumbering vigilance, which a delicate and 
sensible parent will judge necessary to be used in the ed- 
ucation of a daughter. 

To what wickedness. as well as wretchedness, matrimo- 
nial disagreements lead, every day’s history clearly in- 
forms us. When the husband is driven from home by a 
termagant, he will seek enjoyment, which is denied him 
there, in the haunts of vice, and amid the riots of intem- 
perance;—nor can female corruption be wondered at, 
though it must be greatly pitied and regretted, when in the 
heart of a husband, which love and friendship should 
warm, hatred is found to rankle. Conjugal infelicity not 
only renders life most uncomfortable, but leads to that 
desperate dissoluteness and depravity of manners, which 
terminate in the rnin of health, peace, and fortune. 

But it avails little to point out evils without recommend- 
ing a remedy. One of the first rules, which suggests it- 
self, is that families should endeavor, by often and seri- 
ously reflecting on the subject, to convince themselves, 
that not the enjoyment, but the virtue of every individual 
greatly depends on a cordial union. When they are con- 
vinced of this, they will endeavor to promote it; and it 
fortunately happens, that the very wish and attempt of 
every individual must infallibly secure success. It may, 
indeed, be difficult to restrain the occasional sallies of 
temper; but where there is, inthe more dispassionate mo- 
ments, a settled desire to preserve domestic union, the 
transient violence of passion will not often produce a per- 
manent rupture. 

It is another most excellent rule. to avoid a gross famil- 
iarity even where the connection is most intimate. The 
human heart is so constituted as to love respect. It would 
indeed be unnatural in very intimate friends to behave to 
each other with formality: but there is a delicacy of man- 
ner, necessary to support affection, which is lost in con- 
tempt, when it deviates into excessive familiarity. Ha- 
bitual politeness will prevent even indifference from degen- 
erating into hatred. It will refine, exalt, and perpetuate 
affection. 

But the best and most efficacious rule is, that weshould 
not think our moral and religious duties are only to be 
practised in public, and in the sight of those from whose 
applause we expect the gratification of our vanity, ambi- 
tion, or avarice ;—but that we should be equally attentive 
to our behavior among those who can only pay us by re- 
ciprocal love. We must show the sincerity of our princi- 
ples and professions, by acting consistently with them, not 
only in the legislature, in the field, in the pulpit, at the 
bar, or in any public assembly, but at the fireside, where 
happiness, if ever found on earth, must certainly abide.” 
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§-Owing to the indisposition of one of the regular dis- 
tributors of the Mirror, a new carrier was last week pla- 
ced upon the route west of Main-street. Any of our sub- 
scribers, who may have been neglected, can have the last 
number of the paper by sending to the office, or giving in- 
formation to the regular carrier, who is again upon his 
route. 








Coiony or Liserta.—Several weeks since, we publish- 
ed some statements of the flourishing condition of the col- 
ony at Liberia, and of the increasing good prospects of the 
American Colonization Society. The last number of the 
‘Genius of Universal Emancipation,” contains several 
letters from *‘ James Temple,” a colonist, who appears 
to have resided formerly in Philadelphia, which give a 
melancholy account of the present state of affairs at Libe- 
ria. He says that the climate is destructive of the health 
of an individual born any where else; that few escape 
the fever, and many die with it; and that those who sur- 
vive an attack, live a miserable, unhappy life. There is 
no farming done, except by natives. There are twenty- 


pit and taken to merchandising. ‘‘ The court-house is 
thirty by fifteen feet in size, and is eaten up by the buga- 
bug. There are two'men to be bound to set on the jury. 
There is no law here. There have been four elephants 
taken lately, and some of the beef was brought to this 
place. There is at this time (the letters are without 
date) a great war between different neighboring tribes.” 
The dangers from snakes, scorpions, and all kinds of wild 
beasts, are great. In one of his letters, he says, ** I had 
rather be a siave any where in the United States, than to 
be governor of all Africa, as for the enjoyment of my life 
here.” 

It is probable that these statements are somewhat ex- 
aggerated. We trust they are greatly so. But justice 
requires that both sides of the subject be given. We have 
therefore transferred the principal statements of this letter 
writer to our columns, without placing much confidence 
in their correctness. 

The letters of Mr. Temple are said to have been 
brought from Liberia by the Rev. Mr. Wilson, who arriv- 
ed recently inthe Jupiter. They were furnished for pub- 
lication in the **Genius,” by Joshua Coffin, who remarks, 
in the envelop in which he transmitted them: ‘Since 
writing the within, I have conversed with Thomas 
Brown, who came in the Jupiter, from Liberia. He says 
the population is about 2,200, one half of whom are chil- 
dren, and more than one half of the remainder are wo- 
men.—About twenty women, colonists, have married 
native men, that is, recaptured Africans. Two men, 
namely, a Mr. Curtis and a Mr. Brazil Gray, have adopt- 
ed the native dress and the native customs. The former 
has a wife in the colony, and has also native wives.— 
Property is depreciating in value. Land which he gave 
$100 for a year ago, he set up at auction, and had one 
$10 bid. He bid it in himself at $40, and came away and 
left it unsold. He says the letters which I have copied 
were written in the first week in March. The vessels 
sailed 9th of March.” 

Since the above was putin type, we have found the 
annexed paragraph in the Baltimore Gazette of the 28th 
ultimo:—** The colonization Society of New-York have 
resolved to raise the sum of two thousand dollars, and 
place the same at the disposal of the parent society, 
towards furnishing the supplies now urgently required in 
the colony of Liberia, und which are to be shipped, if the 
means of purchasing them can be obtained, by the Jupi- 
ter which is to sail again for Africa in about a week.— 
The New-York Board of Brokers on Friday last voted 
a donation of one hundred dollars to the colonization 
society, to be expended in the colonial supplies to be 
shipped by the Jupiter.” 





Dorrevitie’s Museum.—We know not where one can 
occasionally pass an evening more pleasantly than at the 
Western Museum. There are airy and brilliantly lighted 
rooms to ramble in; and great and interesting varieties 
of natural and artificial curiosities are well disposed 
throughout the different apartments. Sinners may here 
approach the confines of Old Nick with impunity, and 
tender-hearted swains may gaze upon the features of her 
aquatic highness, the Mermaid, without danger of being 
deluded and carried away from their mothers’ apron- 
strings to the ‘coral caves and grottoes of the deep.” 
The play-going folks of ‘lang syne” may here see a 
well-remembered face or two which they can never meet 
any where else; and the entomologists may exchange very 
knowing looks over their spectacles with the most indus- 
trious bug and frog catcher our country has produced. ‘T'o 
our certain knowledge he has been immovably bent on 
some great bug or frogological expedition, for the last six 
or seven years; and he exhibits the trophies of his victo- 
ries over the pohd with a great deal of scientific gravity. 
The enterprizing proprietor has catered well for the cu- 
riosity of both the scientific and the lover of the marvel- 
lous. His rooms, where 

«More shapes and monsters do alound, 

To wet the wondering world aghast, 

Than wave-worn Noah fed, or starry Tuscan found,” 
are well fitted up; and to add to the attractions of the 
Museum, Mr. Dorfeuille has lately put up a revolving jet, 
which throws the water to the height of from six to eight 
feet, when it descends in spray, falling over two or three 
glass globes in which are playing a number of golden 








five preachers in the colony, who have deserted the pul- 


fishes, and rendering the atmosphere deliciously cool, 
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Tue Naroteap.—We have for several weeks had up- 
on our table, a volume of three hundred and forty-two 
ages, containing ‘“*The Napolead,” an epic poem in 
twelve books, by Thomas H. Genin, Esq. of St. Clairs- 
ville, Ohio. The ‘story of the poem begins with Napo- 
leon’s Russian campaign, and terminates with his depar- 
ture for Elba.” The materiel the author has chosen for 
the exercise of his talents, is capable of being worked up 
to much advantage. As a western production, it is cer- 
tainly a curiosity, and is entitled to a careful examina- 
tion, and a candid notice; which we intend it shall have, 
as soon as we get time to ascertain more about it, than 
that it “‘has the appearance of good poetry.” 





BrackenripGe’s Recotitections.— Recollections of 
persons and places in the West,” by H. M. Bracken- 
ridge, has been received by Mr. Flash, and is for sale at 
his book store, on Third street. It is a most entertaining 
volume; consisting of sketches of the life of a man of 
genius, and of men and things in the western country in 
early times, and abounding in correct and sometimes 
striking moral reflections and political sentiments. 





PrintinG Parer.—A large supply of fine Super-royal 
paper constantly on hand and for sale (for cash) at the 
Mirror Office. 





TRANSCRIPT OF NEWS.—Depth of water on the Falls, 
May 31, two feet six inches. Bacon in demand at Louis- 
ville, at five cents. 


Strawberries, peas, and locusts, are said to have appear- 
ed simultaneously in Philadelphia. 


A fact of some interest just at this moment, says a New- 
York paper, has been pointed out to us by a Spanish 
gentleman, in the Mexican Calander for 1833, viz: that 
the currency of Mexico, including gold bars, (reckoned at 
$1000 each,) is not less than four hundred’ and eighty 
million dollars, all in specie. 





It is computed that the number of shepherds and cow- 
herds who live on the mountains, and in the meadows of 
Spain, tending the flocks and herds, amounts to upwards of 
fifty thousand! 


A private letter estimates the number of persons killed 
at Lyons at 1200; 500 in one church, 200 in another, and 
the remainder believed to amount to 400. , : 

M. Guidot, the distinguished naturalist, who has been 
engaged for seveal years in exploring the island of Mada- 
gascar, has arrived at Brest with the whole of his collec- 
tion, comprising upwards of forty thousand specimens, and 
is expected shortly at Paris. 


Among the late London publications, is the first volume 
of Holman’s travels around the world. Holman is a Lieu- 
tenant in the British navy, and stone blind. He has visit- 
ed almost every part of the world, blind as he is, and alone. 
Many of his journeys have been performed on foot. 


The anniversary of the death of Beethoven was cele- 
brated at Marseilles, by a grand musical commemoration , 
in which 335 vocalists and 142 instrumental performers, 
were engaged. 

Tyrone Power, the Irish comedian and author, has 
brought out a new play at Philadelphia, written by him- 
self, entitled ** Marriep Lovers.” 


Nine years since, says the Buffalo Journal, one steam- 
boat only navigated the waters of Erie and the upper 
lakes—now the number is between twenty and thirty. 

Most of the masonic lodges in Rhode Island have 
surrendered their charters to the legislature. 


A member ofthe barin Charleston S. C. has been suspend- 
ed for using improper language to a female witness. 
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Inocutatinc.—Mr. A. Robinson, in the Northern Far- 
mer, gives an account of his method. He says: 

I have found that instead of striking a horizontal, it is 
best to cut quite a sloping stroke, splitting down from this 
slope perpendicularly, so low as to admit the bud, taken 
off in an oval shape, in the same careful manner as above 
described; having as much care to preserve a little wood 
atthe eye of the bud as I had in taking it away in the 
former process. ‘The bud then is to be thrust under the 
raised bark, down so low as to adimit the bark of the stock 
to come in its former place, above the bud, for half an 
inch, where it immediately receives its usual nourish- 
ment; being bound up with coarse woollen yarn, which I 
prefer to anything else. Jw winding on the yarn I am 
careful to draw it gently over the wound, omitting to cov- 
er the bud till the last, over which I then draw the yarn 
very softly. In this process, every part works so natural, 
and so smooth, if unbound the next day it would be diffi- 
cult to distinguish the bud from a natural one; and, indeed, 
the bud as well as the burk of the stock seems not in the 
least affected. In this mode of inoculating, there is no 
such thing as not taking. On the other hand, the bark 
being cut square across, and the bud not being suflicient- 
ly thrust down, the bark of the stock coming to bear on 
the outer bark of the bud, at the top of the slit, there is 
nothing to support it; but dries and shrinks from its primi- 
tive place, admits air, and if the wood is taken out of the 
bud, it all fails together, especially if the eye of the bud 
is a little rubbed; at any rate, live or die, a dangerous 
wound is inflicted. 


Balloon Ascensions have now become quite fashionable 
in Baltimore. Our young townsman, Mr. Minus, will 
make his third ascension this afternoon, from Fair Mount. 
We perceive by his advertisement, in to-day’s Gazette, 
that he intends giving the ladies an opportunity of feel- 
ing the sensation producing in an ascent, by taken them 
a short distance from the earth, before the cords which 
hold it are severed, This is something novel, and we hope 
a large portion of our citizens will have curiosity enough 
to induce them to purchase tickets, and thus patronise an 
ingenious and deserving young man. 

It will be scen, by an advertisement in to-day’s paper, 
that another balloon ascension will take place on Wednes- 
day afternoon next, from Fair Mount, under the direction 
of a lady. It appears that an etligy, representing a 
Cupid, will be placed in the car. The * fair Atronaut” 
states that should she succeed in this experiment, she 
will immediately commence the construction of a large 
Balloon, and ascend herself, at some future period. 

Since writing the above, we have to refer our readers 
to an advertisement announcing still another balloon 
ascension, ‘from the Observatory Gardens, Federal Hill, 
on Monday next. We understand that this balloon is 
larger than any heretofore used in this country, and is 
made of silk of six different colours. It may be seen at 
the Friendship Engine House, Frederick-street.—Balli- 
more Gazetle, May 26. 


Mr. Povtson.—On observing in your useful paper a 
few days since, a notice, respecting the periodical appear- 
ance of the Locusts, I am induced to give you the follow- 
ing extract from the memorandum book of an old citizen, 
now no more, born in the year 1731, and who was very 
precise in noting down remarkable occurrences. 

“May 10th, 1749, I arrived from London in the ship 
Myrtilla, Captain Budden, The Locusts were here in 

“abundance. 
1766 Locusts came again. 
1783 Locusts came again. 
1800 Locusts came again. 
1817 Locusts came again. 

Thus have I known this extracrdinary insect appear 
four times in Pennsylvania, always coming about the 
middle of May, and disappearing about the 25th or 26th 
of June. 

They neither eat the leaves of the trees, or the fruit— 
nor have they ever injured tite grain; they perforate the 
bark of the tender shoots of various trees, inject their long 
worm like eggs, and then die away.”—Daily Advertiser. 


TransFerrinG,-—The following is the mode of transferr- 
ing Lithographic prints, or Copperplate engravings, from 


paper to wood:—The print is first placed in a vessel of 


water until it is completely saturated, which will be in 
tive ur ten minutes, and then placed between blotting pa- 
per to remove the superabundant water from its surface. 
It is then varnished by a brush and applied immediately 
to the wood, which has been previously varnished, and 
allowed todry. ‘I'he print thus applied, may be subjected 
to the presse necessary to effect its complete adhesion, 
by spreading over it @ sheet of paper, and rubbing this 
with hand, The paper on which the print was made 
may then be pealed off by rubbing it cautiously with the 
moistened fingers, and when wholly removed, a coat of 
varnish must be applied to the print. When colored 


4| paper. This solution may be composed of two-thirds of 


prints are to be transferred, an acid solution must be used | and what is more singular, all these journeys have been 


instead of water, to destroy the size which exists in the 


vinegar, and one-third of water, and is to be applied only 
to the back of the print. If the article is to be polished, 
apply several coats of varnish, allowing each to dry be- 
fore the application of another: amd then rub the surface 
with a piece of woollen cloth and pumice stone, reduced 
to impalpable powder; when the surface becomes smooth, 
the process may be continued with a fine cloth, and the 
finest tripoli, with olive oil.—Eucy. Amer. 


A SCENE IN THE SENATE CHAMBER.—A correspondent 
of the Philadelphia, U.S. Gazette, gives the following 
account of a scene in the U.S. Senate on Monday week : 
A person in one of the galleries, having the appearance of 
a preacher, suddenly shouted out from the front of the gal- 
lery, just as Mr. Webster was engaged in the presenta- 
tion of a memorial—** My friends, the country is on the 
brink of destruction. Be sure that yeu act on correct 
principles. I warn you to act as your consciences may 
approve. God is looking upon you, and if you act on 
correct principles, you will get sately through!” As soon 
as he had made an end of his brief oration, he very leis- 
urely stepped back and made his way out of the gallery, 
before the officers of the senate had time to reach him. 
The president and senate were all taken unawares; and 
it was some time before the usual tranquillity of the body 
and spectators, was restored. We the People. 


Sovemn Warninc.—A distressing occurrence took 
place on Saturday last, in the family of a Mr. O’Brien, 
of Hamilton township, in this county. His oldest son, 
between nine and ten years of age, and his little daughter, 
together with the son of a Mr. Powe t, one of his neigh- 
bors, about six or seven years old, were poisoned by eating 
of the root of the American Nightshade, or what is com- 
monly called Pokeweed. The oldest boy died a few hours be- 
fore medical aid could be procured; the others, who had, it 
is supposed, partaken less freely of the noxious substance, 
have recovered. Parents cannot too earnestly warn their 
own children, as well as those who may be under-their 
care, against the too prevalent practice of eating wild 
roots, or other unknown articles; as instances of poison- 
ing from this cause are of frequent occurrence.—Ohio 
State Journal. 


Humane Poticy.—The residence of Mr.Joun Ross, 
principal chief of the Cherokee Nation, was visited last 
week by a purchaser of that place from the drawer of the 
lots, with a number of persons, and made a forcible entry 
upon the premises. His valuable Ferry at the junction 
of Ostunablee and Etahwah rivers, commonly called 
Head Coosa, and his extensive farm and houses, were all 
taken possession of, excepting a room of the lower story 
of his large building, which was still in the occupancy of 
Mrs. Ross, in a feeble condition of health. Thus we see 
in the policy of the Government and the exactments of the 

tates, we have become as aliens in our native land— 
trespassers upon our own soil, outlaws in the bosom of 
our Nation.—Cherokce Pheniz. - 


Coot Sacaciry.—It has already been stated that 
during one of the recent affrays, the High Constable was 
among the sufferers. He was knocked down witha bludg- 
eon and for the moment, put out of the fight. But it is 
said that he followed the ruffian who did the mischief 
with his eye, until he attacked angther gentleman, who 
making some resistence, Hayes came up and arrested him, 
good naturedly asking the ruffian to be kind enough to 
assist in taking him tothe police. The gentleman com- 
plained that he sbould be arrested when he had «done 
nothing but defend himself. But the high constable was 
inexorable, until the parties arrived at the police office, 
when begging the gentlman’s pardon he dismissed him, 
saying that it was the other man whom he would detain. 
—wN. Y. Jour. of Commerce. 


Curtines of myrtles will strike very well in May or 
June; perhaps better than at any othertime. Fuchsias 
are propagated with little trouble in spring. As soon as 
the young shoots are an inch and a half long, pull them 
off and plant them in a pot filled with peat, sand, and 
leaf mould, and let the pots be placed in a warm situation. 
They will also grow very well in autumn from cuttings 
of ripened wood, but they require a much longer period 
than the former to strike. Both the Lonicera and Jas- 
mine Will grow freely if ripened cuttings be planted in 
August or September; also in spring, provided the previ- 
ous summer's wood be made use of.—Hort. Reg. 

. 

The Camden Republican speaks of a lady named Hannah 
Simpkins, aged 68 years, who a few days since left home 
on her twenty-third tour to the state of Ohio, where some 
of her children reside. She has visited them annually 
for the last twenty years, and in two instances has visited 











them twice in the same year, making forty-four times that 
she has crossed the Allegany mountains. Within the last 


street, in Johnston’s Buildings, second story, 





twenty years she has traveled thirty-one thousand miles, 


traveled on foot; and she has subsisted principally by the 
charity of those benevolent people she has met with on her 
journeys. 


Eight hundred young men of Lowell, have pledged 
themse!ves to total and entire abstinence from Alcoholic, 
Vinous and Fermented Liquors. They denominate their 
association the ‘Lowell Total Abstinence Society.”— 
They have as yet held but two meetings, the first for the 
adoption of a constitution and issue of a circular; the 
second to listen to an address from Rev. Mr. Blanchard. 
At the latter the number of members was increased from 
asma]] beginning to that stated at the head of this para- 
graph.— New England Galary. 


Strong waters may excite love in the begining, but 
they will be sure to cool in the end. The flame will 
burn better without the aid of alcohol than with it, and 
pure spring water is more nourishing food for it, than any 
spiritous liquor. The legislature of Ohio have taken 
this view of the subject, and have passed a law authorise- 
seing the supreme court of that state to grant divorces to 
applicants, whenever it can be proved that either party 
has been an habitual drunkard for two years.—Boston 
Courier. 

EMicrants are pouring into New-York as thick as 
hops. The Commercial says that on Thursday last no 
fewer than S86 emigrants arrived at that port. The ship 
Napoleon, from Liverpool, with 84; the Sarah, from do., 
143; the James, frcm do., 128; the America, from do., 
213; the Oneida, from do.. 170; the John and Edward, 
from Dublin, 121; the Isabella from Greenock 27—total 
886. A few more such shoals would have a tendency to 
increase the “pressure,” in our sister city, this warm 
weather.—Baltimore’ Gazetle. 


Cure ror Tuirst.—Of boiling soft water take three 
quarters, and of fresh tamarinds one quarter—put them 
together in an earthen jar for three or four hours—strain 
off the liquor—bottle it, and in about four weeks it will be 
fit for use—and a wine glass full of it in hot weather, is 
one of the most agreeable, healthful nectars, and most 
powerful extinguishers of thirst ever discovered.— English 
Magazine. 


A counterfeit note of $100 had been presented at the 
office of the United States Discount and Deposite, in 
Charleston. It purported to be of the Branch at Washing- 
ton, dated 17th February, 1830, signed W. McIlvaine, 
cashier. Letter M.4311, order of R. Smith. “The imita- 
tion of the engraving and signatures of the genuine bills, 
is said to be almost perfect. 


One ANIMAL PREYS ON ANOTHER.—A large Hawk was 
lately taken on the coast of England in which was found 
a clever sized Codling. On opening the Codling, a small 
ling was found sepulchred in its maw. On opening the 
ling, an angle worm and several marine insects were 
found established in close quarters. 


Manvav Lasor Instrrute.—The Legislature of Ala- 
bama, at its last session, passed an act incorporating a 
Manual Labor institute, with the power to confer degrees. 
We understand from the Com. Register, that the Trustees 
have selected a site, three miles west of Marico, Perry 
County.—Courier & Journal. 


Oakvitie.—This is a thriving little port, recently built 
on Lake Ontario. Three years ago, the stream running 
on its magin would barely admit an Indian canoe. It is 
now so much improved, that sixteen vessels have been 
built there, one of 180 tons, and employing 67 men in their 
navigation. 

The London papers remark, * There is every reason 
to believe, from the favorable report made by the Royal 
Society in their late visit to the Thames Tunnel, that that 
great work will be completed.” 








NOT ICE.—For the purpose of extending the circulation of the Mirror 
and of establishing it on a permanent basis, we have determined to make 
a more general effort than heretofore, to procure the patronage of the 
Western Community. To effect our purposes, we have given Mr. Hervey 
McConk aninterest in the paper; who will act in the capacity of a Gen. 
eral Agent. Any business transacted by him, relative to the paper, wil 
receive our sanction. SHREVE & GALLAGHER. 

Cin. Jan. 1, 1834. 





THE CINCINNATI MIRROR is published every Saturday morning. 
The annual subscription-price is Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, payable 
at the time of subscribing: or Three Dollars, payable any time within six 
months thereafter. 

Local Agents allowed 12 1-2 ner cent. on all collections, and a copy of 
the work gratis. As these terms are liberal, it is expected that all who 
accept agencies will exert themselves to collect all subscriptions in their 
vicinities. 

Discontinuances, where paymentsare neglected, optional with the pub- 
ishers Letters, (except from Agents) must be rost-Paip and addressed to 

SHREVE & GALLAGHER, Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Office of publication, south-west corner of Walnut and Upper Market 

Entrance on Fifth street 





3rd door from the corner. 





